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For the Modern Sewing Classroom 


—Swift and Silent Singer Electrics 


N the modern school, as in the modern home, the 

first essential of sewing equipment is now the Singer 
Electric. With silent, hidden power doing all the 
work, sewing becomes a truly creative art. Students 
enjoy the sewing period, for having planned and pre- 
pared their materials, they can turn to a Singer Elec- 
tric and swiftly and easily complete a stylish garment. 
And they learn to sew on the very same type of ma- 
chine they will use tomorrow in the home. 

Schools and colleges where sewing is taught find 
an additional advantage in the fact that Singer pro- 
vides free an educational service which includes free 
training courses for sewing teachers, free loan of ma- 
chines, free wall charts, free textbooks and manuals 
and a free demonstration lesson for sewing classes. 


Fhe STUDENT MODEL 


HIS modern Singer Electric is espe- 

cially designed for classroom use. 
Its sewing mechanism is exactly like 
that of Singer Electrics used in the 
modern home. But in addition it has 
special features for the student’s con- 
venience—drawers and compartments 
for books and materials, cover with 
safety lock, adjustable knee control, legs 
of any desired height. It is the modern 
sewing machine for the modern school. 






Cabinet 
No. 402 
Three drawers 
atleftand open 
compartment 
for books and 
materials at 
right 


SINGER ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York 
Singer Sewing Machines are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools Throughout the World 
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| Making the Most of This Issue 
| 
AY DAY—Child Health Day—has assumed national significance and is celebrated throughout 
the land in schools and communities. Each year the program stresses one particular thing 
vital to the health and well being of childhood. This year the slogan that has been adopted 
is “Every Parent and Every Community United for Health for Every Child.” Home Economics 
| teachers, through their contacts with the home, can do a great deal in carrying a message of this 
| 1930 May Day to the parents and clarifying it for them. The average parents, as most of us realize, 
are intensely desirious of doing everything in their power to have healthy, happy and successful chil 
dren. Very often the lack of previous training and the lack of knowledge for evaluating situations 
hinder parents in their efforts to do the best for their children. The school can help by establishing 
classes for child study and parent education, by training young people for parenthood, by establish- 
ing closer contact with the homes, and by studying actual living conditions in the community. In 
many places such work has already gotten a good start—but in many others there is much to be 
done. What are your plans for making May Day, 1930, a success in your own community? Aré 
you doing your share? 
ANY are the problems that educators have to face now that the school curriculum contains 
more than the simple reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic” of our forefathers’ days. Just how much 
more and just what that more will be is one of the biggest problems. Courses of study are being 
viewed with critical eyes and revision of the school curriculum is the main topic of interest in all 
; progressive school systems. Home Economics has come in for its share of rebuilding. No other 
{ ‘ | subject in the curriculum touches on so many aspects of life as does home economics and no other | 
seems to have so many latent possibilities. The acquisition of skills in sewing and cooking is only 
q a part of the aims of home economics training in modern terms. Training in home managemen 
in the right kind of family relationships, in the formation of a sound philosophy of living, in child 
% care and in preparation for parenthood come within the scope of home economics education as wi 
know it today. In this issue Mrs. Margaret K. Coyle, who is in charge of the children’s 
> laboratory at the San José State Teachers College, gives us a very good story of the valu 
'. of such an institution in a teacher training course for home making. While this story deals with 
Cc the viewpoint of the student teacher, the laboratory is also used for the parents of the children who 
~y are there for work and study, and offers a good example of community cooperation 
’ ‘ 
i PRING cleaning and stock taking time seem to be two things we can always count on having 
S S with us each year, and for that reason we are sure that many of you will find this month’s articl 
h by Velma Phillips on “Evaluating Our Teaching” very useful. It seems to us that the suggestions cor 
S tained therein should be of much value in helping check up on what has been done or on what might 
. improved. 
. N January we forecast a series of hygiene articles and this month we are able to feature ‘th 
first of these written by Ellen J. Ashton, R.N., and dealing with the question of sleep and rest. 
The series is built around the topic of health requirements for the great contest called living. Other 
| articles will follow on such subjects as posture, on the effect of clothes, on general health, etc. They 
are written with the junior high-school student especially in mind, and it seems to us that tl 
: should provide some excellent supplementary material for general class-room use. 
» 
ISS ELIZABETH TODD has provided some excellent suggestions for objective tests in hom: 
i economics subjects, and with examination days in sight, many of you will no doubt be very 
glad to have these ideas. While many teachers do not make use of the informal objective test method 
q hecause they are unable to fit them to the presenting of problematic situations, Miss Todd’s examples 
’ show that it is a very useful method of testing the students’ judgment and reasoning, and does givé 
; a fair measure of knowing how much of the teaching has really gotten across 
4 NDOUBTEDLY many of you have been surprised on occasions at the originality and ability 
U shown in student papers on various subjects taught in your classes. This month we are able 
to publish a paper written by a student in Mrs. Rollinson’s class on clothing selection at George 
’ Washington University. We are sure you will agree with us that it is unique in form and well 
) | thought out. Won’t you please keep in mind that we are always glad to receive such contributions, 
and whenever any of your students do what you consider an outstanding piece of work we hope 
you will either tell us about it or send us some account for publication. 
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Dedicate this day to the health of children everywhere 


and to parents and workers whose devotion is realizing 


child health and protection as q_ national ideal. 
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Poster reproduced by courtesy of the American Child Health Association 
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Practical Hlome Economics 





The Value of a Children’s Laboratory in a 
‘Teacher Training Course for Home 
Making Majors 


In Charge 
AN JOSE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
offers its home making majors an 
unusual course of real value in the 

Child Training Laboratory. The course 

is required of all upper division major 

students and is sponsored by the Federal 

Board for Vocational Education. It is 

in practice, the 

appreciations growing out of the course 
are enhanced by the academic and scien- 
tific backgrounds of the student teachers. 

The laboratory is a unit in the home 
making building operating as a part af 
the Home Making Department. 

Any child between the ages of fifteen 
months and four and one half years may 


entirely vocational yet 


enter the course providing the mother 
or guardian wishes to cooperate with us 
in our parent-education The 
fee is one dollar weekly payable weekly 
in advance. The children come at ten 
in the morning. They enter the reception 
room. There the adult who has brought 
them takes leave and the child places his 
wraps in the cloak room and goes from 
there into the play room. Here the child 
plays at anything he wishes. There are 
He is permitted 


program. 


many centers of interest. 
to play as long as his interest remains. 
We find this interval varies with children 
and with days and with certa’n combina- 
tions of children. Generally speaking the 
free period dies a natural death by ten- 
thirty or ten-forty. When interest begins 
to wane rest mats (72”x50”, Khaki color, 
214" thick) are placed on the floor; the 
children put away their own toys and lie 
down. During this interval the student 
teachers take the children a couple at a 
time to the toilet. The toilets are chil- 
dren’s size, the wash bowls and mirrors 
are children’s height. The toilet activity 
is a pleasant one. 

The rest period ends at eleven when 
an instructor from the Physical Educa- 
tion Department takes them for a half 
hour of rhythms (on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day) or for singing games (on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday). This is an out- 


door activity when the weather is favor- 
During the recent rainy season the 
thythm period has been an inspiration 


able. 


By Marcaret K. CoyLe 
Children’s Laboratory, San Jose State Teac 
to us all. It has been indoors. We have 
an unusual instructor, a good pianist an 
a feeling of freedom. On Tuesday at 


physical education 
instructor, whose work 
observes the children in rhythms, noting 


the posture—in particular, the legs, ankles 


this time another 


is corrective, 


and knees. From the group one child is 
chosen each week and on each Monday 
morning following at the mother 
brings the child to this instructor who 
shows her how to do the corrective exer- 


nine 


the particular case, or 
different 


cises needed in 


perhaps shows the need of a 


shoe. 


T eleven thirty, the play over, the 

children return en masse to the La- 
boratory, do toilet duties—stressing especi- 
ally the washing of hands, and then they 
go into the play room where luncheon is 
served. Luncheon is served promptly at 
11:30 by a student teacher who has pre- 
pared the meal. During the progress of 
the meal another student 
in the serving and later in wiping tables 
The student teacher 


teacher assists 


and chairs and floor. 
who prepares the meal also cares for the 
dishes and reconditions the kitchen. 
From twelve o’clock on until one chil- 
dren take their leave. This depends on 
the the Often 
fathers call for the children on their way 
Until the parents come 


convenience of parents. 
home for lunch. 
the activity following lunch is intended 
to he a quiet activity. The success of this 
period depends entirely upon the student 


teacher in charge. 


With this picture of the child in the 
laboratory may T fill in the lights and 
shadows with the student teacher. She 


makes the background for the child. This 
from the 
She 


shows the value of ihe course 
standpoint of the student teacher. 
registers for the course having completed 
at least some laboratory work in food, 
clothing, nutrition and physical education. 
The children’s laboratory is her 
work room where she may apply, with 
people, under living conditions, all her 


store of knowledge. 


for a 


hers Colle 


HE most obvious task of the labora- 
tory is that of meal preparation. It is 
one thing to talk of foods nutritionally 
suitable for children. It becomes a real 


accomplishment to plan menus which give 


variety in foods and also variety in the 
preparation of the same foods. The 
attractiveness of the preparation and 
service of these foods tax further one’s 
abilities, and the time and money costs 
call for a high degree of correlation. 
These are the concrete problems of the 


student teacher. 


The various routine tasks of the labora- 


are worked out by schedule so that 


tory 
all tasks are rotated and each student 
does each task as many times as each 
other student. The tasks are repeated 
during the quarter sufficiently often to 
permit the student teacher to grow in 
skill and technique and to develop a 
greater resourcefulness in the economy of 
time and money 

NE can say then that the course in 
() -hild training justifies itself to a 
home making major from the standpoint 
of increased skill and technique and the 


increased ability time and money. 
These are all the teaching 


of home making and of especial value to 


to Save 


valuable in 


the home making major during her stu- 
dent teaching work. The children’s 
laboratory may be considered as an 
intermediary step between the college 


work and the student teaching. The 


laboratory is operated by one home mak- 


ing instructor and her group of student 


teachers which change each quarter. 


Obviously there must be a fine esprit de 
corps. At the beginning of each quarter 
the instructor in charge assumes the 
burden of the load delegating tasks to 
the new student teachers Each week 
the load of the instructor lightens as the 
load of the student teacher becomes 
heavier By the mid-term the student 


teacher is assuming all the responsibility 
for the operation of the laboratory and 


the instructor becomes the supervisor. 
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The clothing work in the laboratory 
varies with the quarter, the season of the 
year and the particular clothing problems 


that seem imperative. All, however, in- 
atx. volve principles 
i | that are valuable 
oa from the stand- 


. 


point of develop- 
ing judgements, 


"S 


Ae eee abilities in selec- 

é 7" tion, skill, tech- 

} of nique, and_ short 

aos cut processes. A 

sketchy review of 

; some of the cloth- 

quay P ing projects during 

I the last year will 

show their possi- 
saaeinel ay bilities. 

we) CA We believe that 

el nd the clothing pro- 

Front jects should relate 


1. Commercial Pat- themselves to the 
tern, McCalls. Boy’s 
Suit. Age 2-4 years. 
Adjustable through 2 
years. Material wash- 
able. 

Special features. a. 
Opens all the way a bar 
down front. Child can E+ 75 
button himself. — b. 
Four buttons in back 


laboratory and its 
equipment as well 
as to the children. 
It frequently hap- 
pens that a home 
making teacher 


) 


ee 
” . 
] "; 


relieves strain. c. eis" 
Double hem—permits NG 
lengthening from | 

crotch to knee. d. ae 
Concealed tuck under | | 
belt—permits length- 
ening through body. | 


e. Hem of sleeve be- 7 
comes turn back cuff- ( 
lengthened sleeve ac- fh 
complished by not ( 
turning back hem. 


finds a laboratory problem more baffling 


than a problem of clothing teaching. 
For that reason during the present 
quarter we have worked on the pro- 


ject of uniforms for student teachers. 
At the present moment we have completed 
uniforms that will take all the 
student teachers. They made of 
peter pan gingham in a variety of colors— 
rose, turquoise and apricot. The button- 
holes were made by one of the student 
teachers, using the buttonhole attachment. 
Not all the student teachers worked on 
the project. The instructor chose the 
persons, considering the needs of particu- 
lar students to do more clothing construc- 
tion or else the needs of some students 
to do more work in the laboratory, and 
in that way releasing other students to do 
other project work. 

During the fall quarter all students 
developed a clothing project for the chil- 
One child of 20 months, who came 


care of 
are 


dren. 


to us with poor toilet habits, had a very 
unsatisfactory 


underwear arrangement. 


We first made underwear for him. It had 
taped buttons making it easier for clumsy 
little fingers to button and unbutton; an 
arrangement in the back for opening the 
seat, thus doing away with the tedious 
buttoning and unbuttoning in the back; 
and buttons on the underwear met the 
needs of a panty waist. It was a utility 
garment which we have worked with 
several years and found very satisfactory. 

After completing the underwear we 
made four wash suits for the same boy 
considering and providing for the physical 
growth of the next year or so, and our 
desire to have the child dress and undress 
himself. These suits were made with two 
different kinds of collars. We wanted to 
see which collar was more satisfactory, 
and by having the child in the laboratory 
and by observing the clothing from time 
to time we felt we could make a better 
choice. 








THE CHILD’S 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


HE ideal to which we should strive 
is that there shall be no child in 

America: 

That has not been born under proper 
conditions 

That does not live in hygienic surround- 
ings 

That ever suffers from undernourishment 

That does not have prompt and efficient 
medical attention and inspection 

That does not receive primary instruction 
in the elements of hygiene and good 
health 

That has not the complete birthright of a 
sound mind in a sound body 

That has not the encouragement to ex- 
press in fullest measure the spirit 
within which is the final endowment 
of every human being. 

Herbert Hoover 
(For Cuitp Heattu Day) 








Efficiency in construction, simplicity of 
design, suitability of materials to needs 
of the garment are some of our objec- 
tives which we feel we have accomplished 
clothing program. All give a 
richer background to the experience of 
the future home making teacher. 

Until recently one usually thought of 
foods and clothing as the major problems 
in home making teaching. We now feel 
that personal adjustment, attitudes, worthy 
home membership, freedom for creative 
expression and other kindred social attri- 
butes are vital forces in living and can 
probably have their nearest approach to 
a concrete expression during school life 
in the laboratories of the home making 
department to be applied later in the home 
represented. A few hours observation in 
a children’s laboratory assures one of ‘the 


in our 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
2. Commercial Pat- 
tren, McCalls. 
Child’s Underwear. 
For boys and girls. 
Age 2 years. <Ad- 
justable own per- 
tod of 2 years. 
Light weight wash- 
able. Material, cot- 
ton, silk, wool. 

Special features. a. 
Open all the way 
in front—buttons 
on tape—facilities 
dressing and toilet 
duties. b. Tuck in 
waist — provides 
for growth. ec. 
Open seat—facili- 
tates toilet duties. 
d. Buttons on un- 
derwear—no need 
of panty waist. e. 
Reinforced parts 
having much wear. 








Front 


privilege of such a place in acquainting 
us with human nature as is. There is 
no place where one can get with super- 
vision a freer approach to people and 
their problems. One sees a child make 
social adjustments in these early group 
contacts which both simplify and enrich 
life for all time to come. One sees habits 
of order and clean- 


objectively and sub- 


cS 
liness and courtesy bn ON 
and —_ consideration ‘. aug 
grow. They are ‘\ 7 ? 


jectively valuable. 

In the periods of f 
free play and rhy- [ 
thms we see the re- 

lease of the soul \ 
and the joys that ke —4 
spring from it. How 

such observa- 
fail to enrich 


can 
tions 
the appreciations 
and 
the student teacher? 
And is it not pos- 
that the chil- 
whom _ the 
teachers 
with may 
student 
teachers much? 

In this present day of social change and 
legislation intended to improve living 
and increase happiness, the home making 
teacher has a greater field of activity and 
therewith a greater responsibility. All 
that can enrich appreciations or add to 
her store of subject matter should some- 
where be included in her professional or 
academic training. It would seem to me 
that no better place exists for adding the 
fringes to subject matter than a labora- 
tory course in child training such as the 
one above described. 


standards of 


sible 
dren 
student \ 
work a SEER 
teach the 
Back 
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Experiment in Pre-Parental Education 


By PAULINE GARTZMANN 


John Muir Technical High School, Pasadena, California 


INCE learning is “by doing,” since 
we learn by experiencing, how 
may girls, whose motherhood is in 
the future, prepare now to meet future 
needs? Parent education, as a response 


“ 


to a felt need of parents “on the job,” 
has demonstrated results. Parents may 
recognize emotional difficulties in their 
children, or may suspect incipient emo- 
tional maladjustment. Or they may 
desire to prevent, in the experience 
of their children, those situations that in 
retrospect have appeared as detrimental 
to their own development. Or they may 
find or suspect in their own behavior or 
attitudes certain elements that tend to 
make adjustments more difficult for their 
children. So for some years parents have 
been uniting in groups and classes for 
voluntary cooperative study of the psy- 
chological background of child growth; 
with the results of release of tension in 
family situations, greater flexibility in 
attitudes, and increased regard for indivi- 
dual personality in the whole family 
group. 


If outcomes of this sort may be at- 
tained through parent study, after pains, 
or symptoms of pains have shown them- 
selves, could some pains be avoided 
entirely | 


y similar study undertaken as 
pre-parental preparation? How may we 
provide an opportunity for experience in 
the reciprocal behavior of young children 
and near-adults, or pre-parents? And if 
such opportunity can be provided, will 
subject-matter appropriate to parent edu- 
cation function? A search for provisional 
answers to these questions has offered a 
thinking” for the 
demonstration unit of the John Muir 


project for “creative 
Technical High School in Pasadena, dur- 
ing the term Sept.-Feb., 1929-30. 

The demonstration unit centers about 
the Nursery School under the direction 
f a Merrill-Palmer graduate. It is not 
only an integral part of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, but a one semester 
course in Child Care is a requirement for 
graduation from the department. In 
order to make the subject available to 
every girl in the department, five classes 
are offered daily, with a total enrollment 
of ninety students. In the Nursery School 


\n experiment in Parent Education has been 
undertaken in relation to the Adult Education 
Program of the Pasadena City School System. 
Since this enterprise is the outgrowth of work 

lucted here for two semesters, by Dr. 
Gertrude Laws of the State Department of 
Education, under a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, it is fitting 

both the subject-matter and the method 
of its presentation follow, as far as may he, 
th that she is using. 











the enrvilment is fifteen, the ages of th 


children ranging from twenty-four to 


forty-eight months; with the added regis- 
tration of a five months infant, whose 
mother wished to participate in the ex- 
periment! 

Since the Nursery School children 
arrived at about the time that the first 
period closed, and the last class of the 
day occurred during “Nap-time,” a plan 


was arranged whereby the girls registered 





in these two classes might be excused 
from their other classes for a whole day 
of service in the Nursery School, at least 
three times during the semester. Small 
groups from the other classes visited the 
Nursery School during the class periods. 
Monday of each week was devoted to the 
same parent education program as that 
used in the parent groups throughout the 
city, both in subject matter and in free 
discussion method, but with the added 
opportunity to observe children in a group 
larger than that of the usual family, and 
for that reason more varied in its nature. 
On the other four days of the week child 
care, in other phases, was presented by 


the class-teacher. 


BSERVATION was at first gen- 

eral. The class discussions — pri 
sented a consideration of “conditions 
right for growth” for the whole 
child. The pupils studied the Nurs- 
ery School’s effort to provide — the 
most advantageous conditions for bodily 
development, both indoors and in the play 
yard, and the supply and use of appro- 
priate materials for enlisting the curiosity, 
investigation and imagination of the 
children. They had opportunities to see 
the guidance of social attitudes, as well 
as special guidance in those cases where 
the child’s development had shown devia- 
tions bordering, in one or two cases, upon 
emotional disturbance. In building up th 
technique of observing, two principles 
were constantly emphasized: “The child’s 
environment is altered, if ever so slightly, 
“Observ- 


f observers - 


hy the presence « 
ing is watching for unanticipated out- 
comes; therefore, only on the most urgent 
circumstances may an observer interfere, 
and thereby prevent a learning for both 
herself and the child.” 


As the term advanced individual pro- 
jects emerged. Problems relating to 
clothing, the preparation and serving of 
appropriate diets, height-weight records, 
eating-habits, sleep-habits, play-habits, in- 





crease in muscular control and precision 
all offered subjects for “term papers;” 
and these developed as studies of single 
children, or as studies to show contrasting 
phases of development of two or more 
children 


UCH study showed an_ increasing 
S need for facilities that would admit 
more observers, and for longer periods 
So during Christmas vacation an observa 
tion cage was built, similar to the one used 
by Dr. Gesell in the Yale Psycho-Clinic.4 
This screened compartment was large 
enough to seat twenty or more students 
at a time, and was available to them not 
only at the time of class periods, but 
also during study periods and the noon 
lunch hour. The rule of silence, which 
the girls regard meticulously, made the 
presence of a comparatively large audi 


ence negligible to the children, and gave 


the students the benefit of unalloyed 
spontaneity in the behavior of the chil 
dren. Perhaps the most striking illustra 


tion of this came when a class watched 
a twenty-nine months old boy, who at 
nap-time had repeatedly enlisted — th 
attention and “cooperation” of many ot 
them in a most disarming fashion and to 


his own rest, falling 


the detriment of 
quietly to sleep within the space of five 
minutes, because the director suggested 
putting a bandage over his eyes. He 
volunteered to sleep without it, and did 
so with a promptness that ,was little short 
of startling to the students. 

Class discussion was supplemented by 
observation and direct participation in thi 
care of children Near the close of the 
term, an examination in Child Care was 
given. Previous to this such topics had 
been considered as “the implications of 
individual differences.” “the nervous sys 
tem as a mechanism of habit-formation,” 
and other subjects that tended toward 
reviewing and intensifying, as well as of 
applying the biological and psychological 
laboratory studies during their High 
School vears. The examination included: 


true-false statements, identification, mul 
tiple response, and a small number of 
old-type questions requiring an expository 
answer in the effort to test the carry-over 
from theorv to practice, and an analysis 
of the results of practice. The importance 
of the use of the voice in the environment 
of children. as well as the more obvious, 
if not more disastrous effect of emotional 
(Continued on page 124) 
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European (food Markets 


the 
of 


before I visited 


food 


EEKS 
colorful markets 
Europe I was entertained by 
the recital of a brief poem, which, at the 
time, failed to make more than a passing 
impression upon my mind. As I wended 
my among the 
vegetables at the 
Nuremburg, Germany, I suddenly remem- 


way fruits, flowers and 


central market in 
bered the words of the poem and under- 
stood their significance. The lines were 
written by Elizabeth Coatsworth and run: 
*“To think I once saw grocery shops 
With but a casual eye, 
And fingered figs and apricots 
As one who came to buy. 
To think I never dreamed of how 
Bananas sway in rain, 
And often looked 
But never thought of Spain. 


at oranges 
And sail above the sea, 
No sail above the tea, 
For grocery shops were grocery 
shops 
Not hemispheres to me.” 

Not one of the edibles mentioned were 
before me, but such was the spell of the 
strange surroundings that to my mind’s 
eye there appeared a Spanish senora, clad 
in the colorful native costume of her coun- 
try, accepting /argesse in return for golden 
balls; and quickly replacing this picture 
from the far-off Iberian Peninsula there 


By CARRIE C. DOozIEer 


Mills College, California 

came into the range of my vision a smil- 

ing, kimono-gowned, little lady who sold 

tea. to interested and eager 
She was competing with an- 


Japanese 
customers. 
other Oriental shopkeeper who guarded 
fragrant packages of tea 
The 


rival saleslady was loosely trousered and 


and dispensed 
on the opposite side of the street. 


a trio of slant-eyed cherubs clutched at 


her bifurcated garments and added not 
a little to the picturesqueness of the 
panorama. When I glanced carefully at 
the labels on the outgoing packages | 


noted they were embellished with Chinese 
characters. 


The average American housewife bent 


upon purchasing carrots, cherries, eggs 
and cheese and their ilk for a hungry 
family would not be, I fear, as highly 


foreign markets as is 
for the un- 
The products for sale are not of 


pleased with the 


the tourist with an eye out 
usual. 
as good quality or as artistically arranged 
as are the pears and potatoes on our own 


Wherein, 
of these alluring 


fruit and vegetable stands. 


the 
For alluring they certainly are 


then, lies charm 
markets? 
as the illustrations here will show. 
Undoubtedly the answer to this query 
is that aside from the element of curiosity, 
best of us to turn back 


at 


which causes the 


and look twice and_ thrice persons 


dressed quite differently from our fellow 


country men and women, the offerings 
made by people who have toiled 
mightily to produce the articles they have 


are 


for sale. 

The market people take much pride in 
their gooseberries, their potatoes, their 
apricots, as did the old time artisan in 
wares. A carefully and skillfully 
fashioned ladder back chair or the ingenu- 
ously conceived and executed masterpiece 
of a Swiss wood carver was never ex- 
hibited with more an evident desire 
to please than are the fruits of vigorous 
toil which are sold in the market places 
of The fruits 
and flowers which have sprung from the 
“holy earth” have been planted, watered, 
hoed and harvested by the same pair of 
hands held out for the marks 
and pfennings or the francs and centimes 
French coinage. There been a 
partnership between the worker and the 
soil. The one partner who stands before 
you cannot if he would but exhibit his 
pride in the results of these combined 
Most often no words are neces- 


his 


of 


Europe. vegetables and 


German 


of has 


efforts. 
sary, for the information is conveyed by 
unstudied action, by fleeting glance, or by 
spontaneous change of facial expression. 
One never mistakes the meaning. 

I wish I had space to tell of the many 
markets I saw; much alike they were and 


yet each had it’s distinctive and often- 


— - 
seh a 





Jne of the most remarkable market places in the world—an open square on top of a weird little mountain which 
rises abruptly from the open plains, Gruyere, Switzerland, from whence comes the cheese of that name. 


(Photograph reproduced 


by 


courtesy of W. Livingston Larned, The 


Ethridge Company, 


New York) 
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And the architecture of the market places is likely to be as 


“Grand Place,” where, twice a week, 


five 


(Photograph 


times 
acterists. 


distinguishing char- 
Out of 
respect to and fear of the 
editor’s newly sharpened 
blue pencil I shall remain 
silent on the subject of the 
huge Paris fresh food and 


proper 


wine markets, the many 
small but unique wayside 
stands frequently encount- 


ered, and the not-so-num- 
erous 
more frequently woman 
manned — _ establishments 
supporting an informative 
“Eis” flagged pole. On 
European soil frozen foods 
are luxuries still. 

At Lucerne, Switzerland, 
the “haupt-market” 
stretched itself along both 
banks of the Reuss River. 
On one side, hotels, cafes, 
business and _ the 
city hall have unsuccess- 
fully essayed pushing the 


small one-man—or 


houses 


apple carts and vegetable 
stands into the river, if one 
may judge from the fact 
that second stories are built 
out to the river’s brim, 
while the lower _ stories 
stand back some _ twenty 
feet, leaving a_ sheltered 


area for commerce in fresh 
foods. If one fails to find 
green goods on 
bank there are the 
fascinating covered bridges 
lating from the twelfth 
century or _ thereabouts 
leading to the opposite 


favorite 
one 


On the market place in Nuremburg are many fountains, the 
of which has aroused the admiration of visitors. 


(Photograph 


reproduced by 


interesting as the peoples and their wares. 


historic 


This 


: the necessities of life are put on display under little canopied booths, is at quaint, 
old-fashioned Vevey, on Lake Lehan, Switzerland, not far from Montreux. It is in the market square that, every twenty- 
years, Switzerland’s wonderful pageant in honor of the vineyards is held. 


courtesy 


reproduced 


of 


by 


W. 


Livingston L 


courtesy of 
Oftice, 


New 


the 
York) 





arned, 


German 


rhe 


lourist 


Ethridge 





beauty 


Informati 


Company, 


New York) 

shore. I was never able to 
decide whether in my visit 
of three days I made the 


crossing scores of times be- 


interest it the 


cause of 
markets or enchantment 
the old 


adorned with 


with bridges, one 
numerous 
paintings depicting various 
“The 
the 


historic 


scenes in Dance of 
Death ;” 
of local 

The market 
invariably in the 


other scenes 
interest. 
place Ss were 
center of 
the city. To each one there 
came in the early 
the 
locality* bearing capa- 
baskets or knitted 
They bargained, they 


morning 
hours, housewives of 
that 
cious 
bags. 
visited, they finally  pur- 
chased; and with their cab- 
bages, carrots and cheese 
they apparently acquired in 
some manner 
the 


of ownership that had been 


mysterious 
same or similar pride 
exhibited but a moment be- 
fore by the informal shop- 
keepers. The proprietors of 
the bargain counters, while 
to the possi- 
fre- 
quently busily engaged be- 


always alert 


bility of a sale, were 


tween customers in some 
kind of handwork. Most 
often their active fingers 
were creating knitted arti- 
cles, but I saw tatting, 
darning, crocheting, and 
once in rural France we 


happened across a woman 
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Market at Brest 


(Photograph reproduced by 


in the market place who spinning 


thread from a distaff. 


was 
lor compensation 
she allowed the delighted tourists to sna 
a picture, but failure to cross her palm 
with money resulted only in a disappear 
ing back. 

One barters not for pounds and ounces, 
but for quantities specified in grams, and 
since the pay is in francs, florins, pesetas 
for the ordinary tourist 


marks or lira, 


the prosaic purchase of fruits and flowers 
aspect of a delightful 


complaints | 


takes on the 


gamble. I never heard 


could understand over quantities though, 


and if my own mental reactions were 


those of the average tourist never before 


were bargain-hunting forays as gener- 
ously rewarded. One received friendly 
smiles albeit tinged perhaps a bit with 


curiosity and even awe; not infrequently 
words of thanks unrecognized but clearly 
and finally the fruit in 
quickly and deftly fashioned paper cornu- 


understood . 


copias which just fitted the amounts paid 
for. 

These cobble stoned market places were 
bounded and banked by the choicest bits 
of historic architecture the village and 
cities afforded. 
but centuries old, fountains gorgeous in 
their ornate decorations but serving their 


Buildings not decades 


original useful purposes still, towers and 
turrets, gable roofs, gay window boxes 
which trimmed 


settings of brick and stone, made quaint 


some of the medeieval 


and interesting backgrounds. Purchases 
were made at stands protected by vari- 
colored umbrellas and presided over by 
quainter and more interesting men and 
women who might easily have belonged 
to the sixteenth century. 

Wooden shoes, quaint lace caps or huge 


courtes 


of the French Line, New York) 

starched white cotton ones, foreign 
tongues, queer shaped masses of naked 
cheese and butter bearing little resem- 


hlance to the trim and san‘tary products 
wrapped we are 
all these and 


wrapped and double 
privileged to buy at home 
more now give a kalaidoscopic unreality 
to my early morning moments of dream- 
neighbor’s bacon and coffee 


into my 


ing as my 


waft their rousing fragrance 


Truly European food 
amounts of 


hedroom window. 
markets afford 


mental and spiritual pabulum, as well as 


generous 
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Bringing Us Food 


By WINIFRED STUART GIBBS 


HOME 


Wagon and motor, 

Ship and train, 

Over the roads 

And the bounding main; 
Hastening ever so fast you see, 
Just to bring food , 

To you and me! 

Thank you, drivers, 

And horses, too! 

How hungry I’d be 
Except for you! 

Thank you, sailors, 

And engineers, 

You are giving your lives, 
So it appears, 

To keep up trade 

And to feed us all, 

In spring and summer, 
Winter fall. 


and 


food for ‘the nourishment of mortal 
physical man. Yes, foreign markets have 
fascination, but too often we 


distant 


a certain 
look to 


and unusual experiences we 


lands for the change 


want, pass- 
ing over the things that lie close to hand. 
In your travels from city to city, north, 
south, east and west, seek the market 
places and I warrant you will find sights 
as odd and as “foreign” as any described 
here. The “atmosphere” created by hear- 
ing a different language may even be 
yours, if you seek out the foreign quarter 
of your city, and the pictures you see 
will repay fold for the time 


you many 


spent. 


* From “Drums of Morning,” a collection of 
poems and prose by Henry Newman. 





Brive (Alps) 


(Photograph reproduced by 


courtesy 


of the French Line, New York) 
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LTHOUGH 
Home Economics program de- 
pends more upon the quality of 
our teaching than any other one phase, 
little has been done toward formulating 
a satisfactory rating of teachers. Secur- 
ing teachers who will most probably meet 
a definite and difficult situation is almost 
pure lottery even on the part of those 
who give the matter careful considera- 
tion. Our rating scales and profile charts 
include so many general and _ indefinite 
personality traits as cooperation, initia- 
tive, enthusiasm and adaptability that no 
two people could possibly give compara- 


the success of our 


tive estimates of the same person. We 
need more analysis of specific observable 
teaching acts and pupil activities. An 
impersonal objective evaluation of our 
teaching results would help teachers to 
grow and improve in ability. An evalua- 
tion of teaching that does not encourage 
the teacher to critically analyze her own 


results and .work for improvement is, 


almost valueless. 


*Dr. Winifred E. Bain of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University has carefully 
developed a tentative analysis of teaching 
in nursery school kindergarten and _ first 
grade. “The items in the analysis are 
related to the everyday educative activi- 
ties and experiences of children.” In this 
analysis “the attention of the rater is 
concentrated upon the development of the 
children as it is brought about by the 
teacher in the school situation. Even 
the mechanical things which the teacher 
does in the management of the school 
room are interpreted by the definitions in 
terms of their effect upon the habits, 
attitudes and other learnings of the 
children.” The following analysis for 
teachers of Home Economics was sug- 
gested by the study of Dr. Bain’s. It was 
tried out with interesting results among 
a group of student teachers. More ex- 
perimentation along this line is necessary 
but the plan gives interesting, practical 
and tangible measuring scales. 


A minimum number of items were 
studied in this analysis in order to en- 
courage a careful and intelligent evalua- 
tion. A rating scale that is too long and 
complicated often encourages hasty un- 
founded judgments or hinders its practi- 
cal use all together. It is hoped that 
enough items are included to give reliable 
Tesults and at the same time through 


*A Tentative Analysis of Teaching in Nurs 
fry School, Kindergarten and First Grade, by 
Winifred E, Bain, Bureau of Publications, 

eachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, 1929. 
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their brevity encourage more frequent 
and deliberate evaluations. 

The included items were selected be- 
cause they concentrated upon — specific 
phases of the child’s development. For 
example: 

I. Physical Growth 

1. Personal habits of cleanliness, eating, 

posture 

2. Habits in use of room, regulation 

of wraps 
II. Social Development 

1. Social responsibilities and conduct 

2. Social skills 
III. Growth in artistic expression and 

appreciation 
IV. Emotional and spiritual growth 
V. Mental growth 

1. Creative expression 

2. Problem solving 

3. Interpretation and generalization of 

stimulating experiences 
VI. Growth in skills and techniques 
. Laboratory conducive to education- 
ally constructive work 

Each item in the analysis is divided 
into a five point scale. Each point on 
the scale is defined in terms of pupil 
activities and teacher acts. If a profile 
graph is desired, the individual ratings 
may be summarized. 

Key to the Analysis Scale: 

Point 1. is the lowest (inefficiency) 

Point 2. is low 

Point 3. is neutral between efficiency and 
inefficiency 

Point 4. is good (more efficiency) 

Point 5. is the highest type of efficiency 


— 


PuysicAL GROWTH 


I. Personal habits of eating, posture, 
cleanliness. 
Promotes good habits of eating and 
proper attitudes toward food, desirable 
postural habits and habits of cleanli- 
ness. 
Point 1. Evidences a lack of ap- 
preciation of the importance of 
teaching students habits of personal 
care and cleanliness. Aprons are 
soiled and form little protection 
for dress. Permits students to fix 
hair in laboratory, leave handker- 
chiefs on desk and go on with work 
without washing hands. Food values 
and food needs of the body are 
taught in abstract manner without 
effort to reeducate eating habits or 
make applications to practical situa- 
tions and needs. Is not alert to 
general practices which are conducive 
to poor postural development. 
Point 2. Does a great deal of talking 
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about personal habits of cleanliness, 
and proper diet but does not give 
student enough responsibility and 
practice in establishing these habits. 
Puts undue emphasis upon formal 
etiquette which is unsuited to the 
pupil’s development. Makes _ little 
effort to correct faulty concepts con- 
cerning food and permits general 
statements concerning food values 
which are not in accordance with the 
latest scientific information concern- 
ing food values. Methods used in 
overcoming food dislikes create 
detrimental attitudes. 

Point 3. Methods of promoting 

physical growth through proper 

habits and attitudes at an average 
between points 2 and 4. 

Point 4. Has a well organized plan 
for promoting good health habits but 
the pupils show little initiative and 
considerable dependence on teacher 
and note books. Laboratory and 
lessons are planned for good habit 
development and_ students show 
favorable attitudes but are not par- 
ticularly interested in finding out new 
truths or making adjustments to 
unusual situations that will foster 
their physical growth. Students can 
plan the average, stereotyped meal 
that is well balanced but show little 
ability in making attractive menus 
that are especially economic or suited 
to meet specific needs of individual 
families. 

Point 5. Builds up desire and pride 
in an efficient performance of health 
habits. Knows family conditions and 
secures cooperation from parents 
with regard to food for the health 
of the family. Students are interested 
in helping foster the health program 
among the younger children in the 
school. They work out plans for 
artistic lunch room for all pupils, 
posters to educate for proper health 
habits and try to make the luncheon 
period as efficient and attractive as 
possible. Laboratory work is planned 
to develop favorable experiences with 
such foods as milk, vegetables, eggs 
and cereals. 

II. Habits in ventilation of room. Adapts 
physical condition of room to varying 
needs of students. 

Point 1. Appears to be oblivious to 
unclean and disorderly conditions. 
Cupboards and pans are in confu- 
sion. Water, flour, and food are 
spilled on the floor 
usually soiled showing that the dish- 


Towels are un- 
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washing was not properly done. They 
are hung up in masses making an 
unsightly laboratory. Sinks are left 
greasy. Students are being subjected 
to the influence of unclean disorderly 
surroundings. Teacher appears to 
be oblivious to unsuitable tempera- 
ture, lighting and ventilation. Makes 
no effort to change conditions. 

Point 2. Cleanliness and order main- 
tained with limited and 
thought on the part of the students. 
They all are given a specific chart 


exercise 


for placement of articles in indivi- 
dual desks and are not excused from 
class until their unit is inspected by 
teacher. Housekeeping duties are 
doled out to each student. Garbage 
containers are offensive when uncov- 
ered. Teacher mechanically instructs 
each student in formalities of clean- 
ing but there is little real appreciation 
of order and cleanliness. She is 
ineffective in regulation temperature 
and lighting although she goes 
through the forms of caring for these 
physical conditions. 

Point 3. Methods of regulating phy- 
sical conditions of room, cleanliness 
and order at an average, 
efficient or inefficient. 


neither 


Point 4. General order and cleanli- 
ness of room maintained. Students 
form habits of cleaning up after 
their work. They all share with the 
instructor the responsibility for order 
and Teacher 
watches temperature, ventilation, and 
lighting so as to 
standards. 


cleanliness of room. 


maintain fixed 
Point 5. Pupils show definite begin- 
nings of civic responsibility for care 
of room. They study efficient meth- 
ods of work and prevent an undue 
accumulation of and 
during food preparation — periods. 
They all feel a responsibility to keep 
the laboratory in order and to pre- 


pans utensils 


vent unnecessary disorder and clean- 
ing. 
work 


They all seem to enjoy their 
because of the pleasant sur- 
roundings and go about their work 
with enthusiasm and efficiency. The 
teacher shows special skill in work 
ing with the students to keep the 
physical 
suited to 
dents. 


conditions of the room 


various activities of stu- 


Soctat DEVELOPMENT 


Social 
Gives social 
organization and responsibilities and 


conduct. 
practice in 


responsibilities and 


students 


aids them in establishing standards 
for social conduct. 
Point 1. Children 


repression or overstimulation. There 


under strain of 
is no cooperative group work. Does 
not take laboratory 
work in foods for teaching social and 


advantage of 





family relationships. Students either 
confused by many fixed rules and 
regulations or there is a general lack 
of control. Confusion and lack of 
plan are evident. Teacher spoils re- 
sults and irritates the students by 
hurrying them in their work. She 
forces activities, cooperation or un- 


wholesome rivalry. Allows oppor- 
tunity for establishment of bad 
habits. Students borrow — supplies 


from each other, hindering progress 
and causing many heated discussions 
on loss of equipment or materials. 
Teacher embarrasses students before 
other classmates by publishing de- 
fects or ridiculing remarks and 
workmanship. Students are encour- 
aged to work for social approval of 
teacher or principal. 

Point 2. Children given little practice 
in meeting and solving social diffi- 
culties. Allows no opportunity for 
development of self control because 
they are all protected by hard and 
fast rules. She decides all disputes 
herself. In the group work of food 
preparation, she plans in advance 
what each girl will do. There is no 
opportunity for developing manager- 
ial ability. Teacher makes little 
effort to understand student’s point 
of view or to know his ability. 
Students little initiative or 
original thinking because the teacher 
dominates and considers herself al- 
ways right. Teacher does not have 
respect for pupil’s honesty of pur- 
pose and personality. 

Point 3. Midpoint between 2 and 4. 
Social organization and responsibility 
neither positive, 
undesirable. 


show 


desirable nor yet 
Point 4. Develops a social class so 
that the students work naturally and 
happily as individuals with a con- 
siderable amount of 
choice. Helps develop 
independence and self-help and in 
adjustment to the group. In groups 
they work out plans for saving and 
entertaining and are permitted to 
settle their own disputes. Teacher 
is impersonal and objective in her 
relations with the pupils which en- 
courages a spirit of fair play. 

Point 5. Teacher sympathetic and 
understanding. Gives them freedom 


freedom of 
students 


in self-direction and choice in activity 
but guides them in this development. 
Lets student develop desirable stand- 
ards in social relationships in their 
group work and in their food service 
and entertaining. They discuss dif- 
ferent standards of entertaining and 
with the guidance of the teacher de- 
cide which would be the best for 
them to adopt and use. The teacher 
encourages growth in ability to judge 
and utilizes opportunities for them to 


V. Growth in 
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grade their own work, their products 
and activities. She encourages spon- 


taneous contributions and original 
thinking through her sympathetic 
understanding. 


’, Social skills. 


Development of activities and inter- 
ests which lead to an understanding 
of social skills. 

Point 1. Evidences lack of social 
skills on the part of teacher and her 
lack of interest in the modern de- 
velopments in the business and out- 
side world stifles any curiosity on 
the part of the pupils. Little atten- 
tion is given to interesting and 
concise oral expression. No effort 
is made to stimulate correct spelling 
and legible writing in their written 
work. There is a general lack of 
a broad background of experience 
for understanding and __ selecting 
through use of current magazine 
articles, advertising materials, lec- 
tures and literature. 

Point 2. Efforts to give students ex- 
periences with social skills yield 
undesirable results. Studies of house- 
hold budgeting and accounting de- 
velop unfavorable attitudes. Magazine 
articles advertising literature 
are, misunderstood. A great deal of 
time is wasted through discussions 
of radio talks, unscientific advertis- 
ing. Reports given by the students 
are dry and uninteresting. 


and 


Point 3. Mid-point between 2 and 4. 
Point 4. Evidence of enrichment of 
environment through experience of 
skills. Teacher encourages 
reading of well chosen bibliography 
of recent books and magazines. Dis- 
plays of illustrative materials help 
to interpret what they read. 


social 


Point 5. Pupils show an increasing 
interest in correlated reading. They 
bring in interesting and special re- 
ports to enrich the subject they are 
studying. They add displays to the 
bulletin board. They take special 
interest in discussing advertising and 
its value and _ misrepresentations. 
Mathematics seems to them worth- 
while as they study division of in- 
come and buying problems. 


artistic expression and 


appreciation. 


Point 1. Limits unduly student’s ar- 
tistic expression. Hampers the 
growth in appreciation because she 
makes them feel that their own taste 
is on too low a level. In order to 
get a good grade they must pretend 
to like what she considers good taste. 
She encourages execution of prob- 


(Continued on page 120) 
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eA Short Wave Length 
on (colonial and —Modern Dress 


TATION O L D Broadcasting. 

Good evening ladies, this is a sur- 

prise number which is being broad- 
casted tonight. It is really a surprise, for 
who ever heard of an Old Colonial Dress 
being brought before this thing called 
Mike in order that it might talk. They 
say that you can actually hear me. I 
will have to take their word for it, for 
not familiar with these modern 
But that is what I am here 
you of the things I am 


I am 
inventions. 
for, to tell 
familiar with. 

From my hiding place within an old 
trunk, pushed far back against the wall 
in the attic I have heard whispers about 
your new fangled notions of dress. With 
your “scanties,” “undies,” “teddies,” “step- 
ins,” even the names of your materials, 
such as, celanese, rayon, and transparent 
velvet, it sounds as if you have discarded 
all those fashions which we were so 
proud of. Of course you young flappers 


” 6 


will have your way and say, “Be yourself, 
do you expect me to wear those things?” 
But let me tell you of a few of the things 
I knew and then you decide for yourself. 

My lady had a mantua, a gown which 


opened to display the petticoat. This 
mantua was lined with alamode, a soft 
silk, much like what you young folks call 
surah silk. 

In order to wear a gown which opened 
to show the petticoat my lady had the 
finest of petticoats. The garment was 
worn in the earliest Colonial days and 
the name appeared in every woman’s list 
of feminine belongings.* “Red Tamminy 
and Moehaire petticoats had Martha Em- 
mons of Boston.” Some ladies had them 
of richer material such as “changeable 
silke,” “finest tufted Holland,” and “blacke 
cloth.” The Dutch dames counted their 
petticoats their richest belonging. With 
the open sacques and poponeses, which 
were worn so much, the petticoats were 
exposed to view and they became a most 
important and costly article of dress. 
They had (the ladies) quilted silk ones, 
the petticoats were furbelowed, fringed, 
festooned, puffed, looped, rosetted, flow- 
ered and trimmed in a hundred different 
fashions. 

The modern miss has her “slips” made 
out of one piece of cloth and suspended 
from the shouiders. They serve much 
the same purpose as the petticoat did in 
Colonial days. 


* Page 183—Costumes of Colonial Times— 
Alice Earle. 


By Dorotuy HILL 


Student, George Washington University 
When the twentieth century lady goes 
In the 


worn. 


riding, she wears a riding habit. 
Colonial a safeguard was 
This was the significant name of an out- 
linen 
other 


days 
side petticoat of heavy woolen or 
material, worn by women over 
garments to protect them from mud and 
mire, while the wearer rode on horseback. 
A riding habit of the eighteenth century 
It was a great 
coat buttoned front and with 
a broad cape. It to have been 


named in allusion to Joseph’s coat of 


was also called a Joseph. 
down the 


is said 


many colors. 
The girdle which is now worn is care- 


Reproduction of part of an early Ameri- 

can room from Philadelphia, which is 

shown in the American Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


(Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


fully made to suit the human form, and 
The 


stays” of long ago, the whale-bone pris- 


rubber is the material much used. 


‘“ 
ons, appeared in the wardrobe of every 
woman. They were valuable and were 
passed on as heirlooms. “Good specimens 
of old-time stays can be seen in the cases 
Deerfield 
with 


of the Essex Institute and the 
Memorial Hall. 
heavy busks and adamantine bones, cov- 
ered with stiff buckram. 


Real iron-clads+ 


~ + Page 239—Costume of Colonial Times 
Alice Earle. 


Checked barlicorns was a dress fabric 
used in the eighteenth century. It was 
It was 
sometimes figured and colored, a “genteel 
stuff,” like is called 
pique today. 


much in vogue for summer wear. 


corded much what 
A bodkin was originally a dagger. Later 
it became a hair-peg and then a hair-pin. 
In the 
Silver bodkins for your hair 


“Triumphant Widow” we read: 
bobs which maidens love to wear. 

A whisk was a neckerchief for ladies’ 
wear. It was plain or laced, and fell on 
the shoulders; therefore, it was called a 
falling whisk. Today there are the scarfs 
the ladies colored 
and gay, much like the whisk. 

The small felt or velvet turbans which 
No 
not when one considers that they were 
Then they 
most 


which wear, bright 


are worn today are not so new. 


worn in the eightenth century. 
were called turbants or tippets. The 
fashionable were those of silvered gauze 
and trimmed with feathers. 

In pinning a watch to dresses a chate- 
laine is frequently used. A stayhook was 
used to pin a watch to the bodice of our 
gowns. The stayhooks were small and 
ornamental. 
were made of silver with fine stones 

A spatterdash was worn by gentlemen 
and was a covering for the legs to pro- 


Some more expensive ones 


tect the trousers and stockings from mud 


and wear. The modern word “spats” is 
derived from spatterdash,” but how dif- 
ferent they are from those used to protect 
trousers from the mud! 

In the modern studios and shops are 
the These were 


originally called “slops,” a loose cassock 


seen smock-frocks. 
for women’s wear. 
When gentlemen wore their coat sleeves 
very short in order to display fine lace 
wrist ruffles, the wrists were thinly clad 
Muffetees 
were worn for protection and were made 
of wool or Today 
would be called wristlets 


and much exposed to the cold 


fur such articles 
Coarse stockings made to draw on over 
the other hose were called drawers 
A lady of the twentieth century who 
wishes to carry her sewing or cosmetics 
hand bag large 
Colonial 


with her usually has a 
enough to fulfill her needs. In the 
days a woman’s sewing kit was called an 
equipage. It was an ornamental case and 
held scissors, knife, thimble, pencil, tooth- 
ear-pick, and nail 


pick case, tweezers, 


(Continued on page 116) 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


America’s Leading Woman Engineer Looks at 
tome Economics in Fapan 


R. LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


» Japan last fall as the 


went t 


sole woman delegate on_ the 


American Management Association to 
the World Congress held in the land of 
the rising sun. And, as might be expected, 
aside was 
greatly interested in getting hand 
knowledge of the development and prog- 
ress of the women of Japan, in the man 


duties, she 


first 


from her official 


agement of 
their homes, 
from a house- 
hold engineer- 
ing point of 
view. Since 
her reputa- 
tion had pre- 
ceded her, the 
Japanese wo- 
men were no 
doubt quite as 
much inter- 
ested in meet- 
ing this Amer- 
ican woman, 
W ho 
found time to 


had 


combine a 
most unusual 
career in the 
field) of 
study 


mo- 
tion 
and industrial 
economy, with 


the bringing 
up of a large family of sturdy children, 
and who had made an_ outstanding 


success of both. 
life that 
impossible for a 


Dr. Gilbreth’s is the sort of 
would be 


Japanese woman, no matter how progres- 


practically 


sive her individual ideas might be. With 
one or two marked exceptions Japanese 
women have not as yet combined mar- 
riage and careers, but the old order is 
changing and there has been a definite 
changing of thought there in the last few 
years. 

The Japanese women are looking to 
America for leadership and direction in 
the field of Home Economics, as in all 
others, and Dr. Gilbreth’s comments are 
of particular interest to those concerned 
with the training of our own students in 
home management, some of whom may 
look to the east as a possible field for 
carrying on their work. 

In thinking about any work with the 


By Ciara BELL Woo_wortTHu 


New York City 


Japanese home, as compared with that in 
our own country, it must be remembered 
that there are two distinct types of life 
in Japan right now. There are the older 


very conservative types of Japanese 


family, which cling tenaciously to the 
customs and language of their ancestors 
in all their affairs, who refuse to send 
their children to than strictly 
Japanese schools, and to whom anything 


other 





Domestic Science Class at Work 


Occidental is almost beyond the pale. They 
are nationalists to the core, and one can 
only admire them for their stand, especi- 
ally when they are willing that others 
The other group is 
Anglo-Saxon 


change if they wish. 
adopting American 
ideas and ways of living very rapidly and 


and 


is eagerly interested in new methods, new 
equipment and new styles. The change 
has come with something of a rush, and 
just as it took us quite a long time to 
get used to labor saving devices, and 
our servants at first refused to have any- 
thing to do with washing machines and 
vacuum cleaners, so the Japanese wife 
has a similar situation to meet, and the 
American manufacturers and others who 
are introducing new means and methods 
need to do so with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the situation. Unfortunately 
this has not always been done. 


The facilities in the Japanese schools 
and colleges for training in home eco- 





nomics are rather limited at present and 
more handcraft is being taught than home 
as we know it. There is a 
real opportunity there for well tra‘ned 
women, who are adaptable and of the 


economics 


right sort, to do some very excellent and 
helpful work, according to Dr. Gilbreth. 

By the “right sort” she means women 
who have been out of college long enough 
and understanding, 
as well as a 
certain  dig- 
nity of man- 
ner and dress. 
Here in 
America we 
like the en- 
thusiastic, 
bubbling over 


to have gained poise 


type of young 


woman. We 
also accept 
the fact that 
brains and a 
marked con- 
cern about 
clothes very 


often do not 
go _ together, 
but in Japan 
things are 
quite 
differently. 
There years 


done 


count, and 

deference to 
one’s elders is expected. There is more 
formality and 


the person who is to be teacher or leader, 


time for ceremony, and 
in any capacity, must make up her mind 
to conform, even though she prefers more 
direct methods. 

The importance of being well dressed 
and well groomed for every occasion in 
Japan is another very important point for 
the foreigner to remember. We may rush 
from school to a tea or reception with- 
out changing, but both men and women 
in Japan are very particular about this 
matter of being properly dressed for 
every occasion, whether they wear the 
lovely Japanese costumes or have adopted 
our beautiful, but, in these days, 
more practical garments. This is one of 
the things taught to every girl, and care- 
lessness is frowned upon as lacking in 
respect to those whom one meets. 

Class distinctions in Japan are some- 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Boys Take Home Economics 
at Seymour High School 


By Evetyn R. McGEE ANp ALIcE E. HALL 


Clothing and Foods Instructors, Seymour, Conecticut 


N September of 
1929 an oppor- 
tunity was of- 
fered to the boys 
of Seymour High 

School to form a 
boys’ homemaking 
class. A large num- 
ber of boys enthusi- 
astically applied to 
the principal, Mr. 
Creelman. 

As we had time 
for but one class of 
boys, a selection 
was made and only 
sixteen were per- 
mitted the oppor- 
tunity to join the 
class. The class met 
a double period of 
five days a_ week, 
the time distributed 
evenly between foods and_ clothing 
Credit toward graduation was given to 
those taking the work. 

The purpose of the course was to 
acquaint the boys with homemaking prob- 
lems and to give them an understandinz 
of household managemcnt. They were 
instructed in the duties of a boy in the 
home. They were also taught practical 
knowledge in cooking and sewing. 

The boys responded splendidly in every 
way. In learning the boy’s place in the 
home they studied the book “E eryda 


A class in sewing. 





their mothers with the work. The projects 
selected were such as these—doing Satur- 
day’s house cleaning; cleaning own room 
and making bed daily; preparing break 
fast and washing supper dishes; making 
an apron to wear around the kitchen. 
Several mothers wrote in their approba- 





tion of the Boys’ 
Homemaking Class. 
One boy who works 
in a store made 
some store aprons 
for himself. 

In school they 
learned to make a 
bed properly. Their 
enthusiasm suffered 
a slight set back 
when they tried to 
make a neat look 
ing patch Boys 
don’t see why a 
patch isn’t all right 
as long as it covers 
the tear or wear, 
regardless of how 


it is sewed on, But 


they did remarkably 

The Home Economics boys with their teachers well in the junda 
mentals of sewing 

Manners for American B VS and Girls,” oa buttons patching and darning and 
taking parts to illustrate proper conduct waen it came to use — th ewing 
in various situations in the home and in’ machine to make aprons and othet 
ociety. These lessons were made even hings they enjoyed it immensely, even 
‘ore practical by selections of home pro- questing to use the machines dui 
jects, something they could do to help ing recess. They dry cleaned thei 


tics and pressed them, pressed then 
suits and were encouraged to give mort 
attention to hands, nails, hair, and teeth 

The class was given an opportunity to 
study men’s styles in men’s wear style 
hooks and this introduced them, most of 


(Continued on page 124) 





A cooking period at the Seymour High School. 


(Photographs by J. Lattanzio, Ansonia, Connecticut) 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Health Requirements for the Great (ontest--Living 


David Hale 
F you were preparing for any special 
competition in which mental alert- 
ness and physical endurance would 
be required, it would be necessary for 
you to give some thought to food, exer- 
cise and rest. 
that kind of 
activity requires energy; and energy may 
the that keeps 
your body functioning. You are constantly 
using energy the voluntary 
activities of your life; walking, studying, 


Everyone realizes any 


be described as power 


in various 


working, etc. Energy is also being used 
in the many involuntary activities of your 
body; the beating of your heart, breath- 
ing, thinking, etc. 

If activities use up energy, surely our 
bodies must have some way of generating 
new We obtain from 
which to generate power by eating food, 
breathing oxygen and drinking water. 
When do our bodies find time to utilize 
the supplies we furnish and manufacture 
more energy? The is.—during 
our resting and sleeping hours. 


You all realize that in order to manu- 


power. supplies 


answer 


facture supplies for various markets, 
manufacturers require a reasonable 
amount of time. Is our daily schedule 


allowing our bodies a reasonable amount 
of time to manufacture new energy? 
Enough sleep is required to refresh one 
after the day’s activities. The amount 
will depend upon the wear and tear dur- 
ing the day and the amount of rebuilding 
required. We sometimes hear of indivi- 
duals who require only five or six hours 
night. It is usually found 
investigation, however, that these 


sleep each 
upon 
individuals take naps during the day. The 
average grown person requires seven to 
nine hours of sleep, college students a 
little more, and young people of high 
school age are usually at their best when 
they have at least ten hours of sleep. 

This means that more than one third 
of our time is spent in our rooms in bed. 
If so much be one 
room, surely that room assumes great 
importance. Under what conditions and 
in what kind of place should we obtain 
our sleep and rest? 


time is to spent in 


The bedroom should be quiet during 
sleeping hours and also cool and dark. 
The quality of rest is better if the sur- 
roundings are favorable. The windows 
should be open in all weathers, the amount 
varying according to the outdoor tempera- 


Nothing is gained by having the 


ture. 


I. Health and Rest 
By Eten J. Asuton, R.N. 


Fanning Trade School for Girls, Worcester, 
room temperature so low that one is cold 
all night. 

Sleep is more refreshing, however, if 
it takes place in a room which is really 
providing the warmly 
covered. No lights should be burning in 


the room, and the bedroom door is better 


cool, sleeper is 


closed in order that it may be separated 
from the light, heat and noise in the rest 
of the house. 

It is better that only one person shou'd 
occupy the room, but if two persons share 
the room there should be two single beds 
rather than one large one. If two persons 
sleep in the same bed they should agree 
on the amount of bed covering, and in 
sharing one room they should agree on 
ventilation. 

A good 
bed is a necessity, not a luxury. Metal 
bedsteads are most easily cleaned and are 
durable and to clean and 
move. They are also made in very attrac- 
tive styles and wood finishes now, so they 
may match any kind of furniture. It is 
better to choose a style that has few 


The type of bed is important. 


strong, easy 


angles and ridges, and smooth, well-fin- 
ished joints. A bedstead of this type may 
easily be cleaned by wiping with a damp 
cloth. Wooden beds are difficult 
to clean, they readily absorb odors and 
moisture, and present a great problem if 
vermin ever find their way into them. 


more 


PRINGS should give firm, even sup- 

port without sagging in the center. 
Springs of coiled or flat linked wire sag 
less than woven wire, and are easier to 
clean. The cleaning 
solved by dipping a small paint brush in 
kerdsene. Water may tend to rust the wire 
in the springs. Box springs are excellent 
but more difficult to clean. The frequent 
use of a vacuum cleaner will keep them 


problem is easily 


in a sanitary condition, however. 

A firm well-made mattress covered with 
closely woven ticking is desirable. Very 
soft mattresses sometimes allow the body 
to sag, throwing the body out of line and 
this is unfavorable for the circulation. 

The 


quently, 


brushed fre- 
the tufts and edges 
especially, with a whisk broom. A weekly 
cleaning with a vacuum cleaner or carpet 
beater and exposing the mattress for hali 
a day to the sun and air help to keep 
it in a sanitary condition. Mattress slip 
covers of white denim or a good quality 


mattress should be 


around 





Massachusetts 


of unbleached sheeting, made open at one 
end and fastening with ties or snaps are 
practical, and can be removed and washed 
as often as necessary. 

The choice of pillows will depend 
largely on one’s finances and individual 
preferences. A good quality of finely 
woven ticking should cover the pillow and 
hold the feathers satisfactorily. Like 
matresses, pillows should be brushed, 
sunned and aired very frequently. 


et JING is a problem worth thinking 
about, for nothing gives greater com- 
fort than good bedding properly cared for 
and arranged. Sheets are much more com- 
fortable and sanitary if they are of proper 
proportions. “A safe rule to follow is to 
have the sheets one yard longer and one 
yard wider than the mattress. This size 
makes it possible to tuck under an ample 
amount at the ends and sides of the 
mattress When arranging the lower sheet. 
Thus the mattress is protected from soil- 
ing and wear. When arranging the upper 
sheet, this extra length allowance provides 
at least twelve inches to fold over the 


blankets at the top, protecting them 
against wearing and soiling. 
Pillow cases should be several inches 


longer than the pillow, and wide enough 
to slip on easily. Do not have them so 
wide that they wrinkle or allow the pillow 
to turn. On the other hand, if the pillow 
case is too small, the pillow will be hard 
and uncomfortable. 

The comfortable bed coverings 
are all wool blankets. They are both 
light and warm. Since wool is injured 
by washing, it is better to have all wool 
blankets dry cleaned. Blankets requiring 
much regular laundering are better if 
made of one third wool and two thirds 
cotton. Single blankets are easier to 
arrange, handle and wash, than double 
ones. 


most 


Comforters and quilts made of heavy 
cotton are not so correspondingly warm 
as blankets and are much more burden- 
some. Quilts of eiderdown are extremely 
useful when sleeping where the tempera- 
ture is very low. 

With the bewildering variety of bed 
spreads available, any taste may be grati- 
fied. One’s choice usually depends on 
one’s finances and preferences regarding 


color, etc. It is now considered bette: 


(Continued on page 123) 
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|) For Hotiday or Washday! Fre 


HETHER you want an elaborate salad for entertaining, a wholesome 

dessert for the everyday meal, or a quick, easy-to-prepare dish for the 7 | : 
busy work day, real gelatine—Knox Sparkling Gelatine—will solve your 
cookery problem. 


Do you realize what a really remarkable food Knox Gelatine is? It B E T T E R 
doesn’t have any coloring matter, sugar or flavoring mixed with it, and ‘the 
beauty about it is that you combine with it your own rea/fruits, vegetables, 


fish and other daily favorites. T | | Nn fF , 


Another thing to consider is that Knox Sparkling Gelatine is most 
economical—each package will make a dessert for today—a salad for 
tomorrow—a meat or fish dish for the next day, and still another delicacy 
for one more meal—six generous servings of each, 


OF tl Be 


Try the recipes given below, then write for the Knox Recipe Books— 
women prize them very highly for their helpfulness. 








FRUIT SALAD SUPREME 
(6 Servings) 








1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine - 
Y cup cold water - 1 cup boiling water + 44 cup 
mild vinegar or lemon juice « % cup sugar - 
1% cups fruit, fresh or canned, cut in small 
pieces + ¥% teaspoonful salt. 






NOTE: Any Domestic Sci- 


ence teacher may have suf- 







ficient gelatine and literature 
for her class if she will write 


on school stationery, stating 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes and add 
boiling water, vinegar or lemon juice, salt and sugar. 
Cool, and when mixture begins to stiffen, add fruit, 
using cherries, oranges, bananas, or cooked pineapple, 
alone or in combination. Turn into wet mold and chill. 
Remove from mold and serve on lettuce leaves gar- 
nished with mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing. 


LEMON SPONGE OR 
SNOW PUDDING 
(6 Servings) 









quantity and when needed. 





Charles B. Knox 


lg the A Gelatine Company 


111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
















1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine - 


Ys cup cold water - 1 cup boiling water - % 
cup sugar + % cup lemon juice - Whites of two Gti vA Y i 3 * : 


eggs + Salt. 





Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes, dissolve 
n boiling water, add sugar, lemon juice and grated 
ind of one lemon; occasionally stir mixture, and when 
juite thick beat with wire spoon or whisk until frothy; 
idd whites of eggs beaten stiff, and continue beating 
intil stiff enorngh to hold its shape. Turn into wet 
mold, Chill and serve with boiled custard made of 
olks of eggs. A very attractive dish may be prepared 
y coloring half the mixture red. 
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America’s Leading Woman 
Engineer Looks at Home 
Economics in Japan 
(Continued from page 110) 
times a bit puzzling to the American, 
just as our habit of going straight at an 
objective, whether it is to be reached 
through a conference with a high official 
or a street cleaner, as the case may be, 
isn’t understood by the Japanese. As an 
this, Dr. Gilbreth mentioned 
an experience of her 
room where girl students were doing work 


instance of 
own in a school 
in which she saw a chance to eliminate 
waste motion. Her natural impulse was 
to show the girl how, then and there, 
but she was gently reminded that it would 
be better to the suggestion on 
through the proper channels. 


pass 


The high class Japanese women, of the 
families who keep to the old traditions, 
have little need for training in home mak- 
ing as we understand it. Every girl is 
the the beautiful 
arrangement of flowers, a certain amount 


taught tea ceremony, 
of art and hand craft, but the actual work 
of the household is so governed by cus- 


tom and habit that it appears to run 
very smoothly. 
In some of the homes which are in 


the transition stage between the old ways 
and the new ways of living, part of the 
left in the Japanese 


manner and part has been changed over as 


house has been 
far as possible to make it adaptable for 
American furniture and customs. This is 
particularly true in those homes where 
a great deal of entertaining of foreign 
guests is and the feel 
that they can best compliment their visi- 


necessary hosts 
tors in this way. 

In the homes where electrical and other 
labor saving equipment is being used Dr. 
Gilbreth found a very real need for better 
and more careful instruction of the use 
and servicing of the appliances in order 
to get the most from them. Electricity 
is so much used throughout Japan, be- 
cause water power makes it inexpensive, 
that it is better understood than might 
be « xpected. 

A complete household engineering de- 
partment in any of the colleges, as we 
know it, has yet to be provided, but when 
that 
were 


we realize ten years ago, such de- 


partments just beginning in our 
own schools, the lack in Japan isn’t at all 
surprising, and at the rate of progress 
that is being made now, they may soon 
approximate our training. 

In the matter of food preservation, the 
construction of the Japanese house makes 
it almost impossible to keep food fresh 
from day to day, and it must be bought 
almost from meal to meal. Refrigeration 
in the home is little known, and there is 
practically no place at present for the 


mechanical refrigerator, but this will come 


eventually. 
The 


smaller electrical equipment for 








use on the table, is particularly well 


adapted to Japanese use, and takes the 


the brasiers which have been 
so much a part of the household equip- 


ment for centuries, and by means of which 


place of 


servants prepare food at the table. 

A problem for the nutritionists to solve 
and explain is the preparation of balanced 
meals, particularly of the bone and muscle 
building foods, for the Japanese are very 
ambitious to become bigger physically and 
work- 
ing toward that end. They are hardy 
and strong, but one seldom sees a really 
big man or woman. 

One thing that many Americans notice 
about the food in Japan, even though it 
is the same kind and served in the same 
proportions as at home, is that it does 


some of their leading scientists are 


not seem to satisfy one’s needs as our 
The usual breakfast at 
the usual time means being quite ready 
One explana- 


own meals do. 
for lunch by eleven o’clock. 
tion advanced by a German scientist is 
that this is due to the different soil con- 
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tent in which vegetables and fruits are 
Perhaps it may be due to a dif- 
ference in the air, and Americans who 
are there for short periods may not get 
fully acclimatized. 

There are quite a number of Japanese 


grown. 


women students in our colleges, some of 
them taking home economics courses, 
with others, and planning to go back to 
teach, and there are a few other women 
who have visited us from time to time 
to learn our methods. But it would seem 


that there might be a real opportunity 


for American women, trained in home 
economics work, and with the other 
necessary qualifications to make them- 


selves personae grata with the leaders 
among the Japanese women, to do some 
very helpful work in adapting American 
ideas to Japanese needs. The chief diffi- 
culty would appear to be the matter of 
learning the language so that the ideas 
and instructions that seem so plain in 
English, might be translated into equally 
understandable Japanese. 


Colors in C food Classes 


By Carey CLARK 


Arlington 


N_ the 

is no special art teacher, we find very 
little time spent on color, lines, design 
and their individual dress, 
decoration, illustrated 
themes, etc. 


small high school where there 


relation to 
house posters, 
Every pupil should have the privilege 
these art facts 
whether he is in a large or a small high 


of learning everyday 
school; in a cooking or an English class. 

It may be stretching one’s imagination 
to find a direct relation between the 
teaching of color and There is 
a_ splendid 


foods. 


opportunity to relate these 
subjects previous to candy and cooky les- 
sons in the making of candy boxes and 
We did this in Arlington 
Township High School _ this 


very much _ pleased 


cooky jars. 
Heights 
Christmas and were 


with the interest shown and the results 


obtained. 

This outline was first given to the pupils 
with illustrations such as color charts to 
show the analysis, and magazine covers 
to show the use of color in design. 


I. CHARACTERISTICS. 
A. Color makes 
conspicuous. 
B. Color makes objects large or small. 
C. Color makes objects restful or irritative 
IT. CLasses. 
A. Warm. 
1. Yellow. 
2. Red. 
B. Cool. 
1. Blue. 
2. Green. 


III. ANALysts. 
A. Complementary or contrasting colors. 
1. Those opposite each other on the color 
chart. 
2. Complementary colors make objects con- 
spicuous. 
B. Analagous or similar colors. 
1. Those next each other on 
chart. 


objects conspicuous or in- 


the color 


Heights, 


Illinois 


2. Analagous 


spicuous. 
IV. Use gr Coror 1Nn DESIGN. 
A. Too little represents a 
ality. 
B. Too much represents poor taste or gaudi 
ness. 
C. Large objects 
). Brightest colors 
objects. 
FE. Dark colors decrease the size of an object. 
F, Warm colors decrease the size of an object. 
G. Cool colors increase the size of an object. 
H. Bright colors increase the size of an object. 
V. RELATION TO DESIGN. 
A. Deep or spotted design is irritating. 
B. Indistinct or all-over design is more rest- 
ful and dignified. 
>. Large designs are suitable for large rooms. 
D. Small designs are suitable for small rooms. 


Attention was called to the fact that 
we obtain our impression of warm and 


colors make objects incon- 


colorless person- 


colors. 
small 


neutral 
the 


must be of 
are used in 


— 


~ 


cool colors from nature; the yellow and 
red of the sun’s rays and fire being th« 
warm colors, and the blue and green of 
sky and water being the cool ones. 

3alance, proportion, and rhythm of lin: 
were also emphasized. Each pupil was 
requested to bring clippings to illustrat 
each of the above points. With th 
bright colored candy boxes as an obiec- 
tive, the color outline was not the “bug 
bear” it first appeared. 

The basis for color combination in the 
boxes was the color of the girl’s room 
For the cooky jars the background for 
color was the home kitchen. Shellac acted 
as glue and finish in both projects. 

The first, second, and third best wer 
chosen and criticized, and it was a proud 
group of girls that filed out of class with 
boxes of color harmony and sweets 
cember 20th. It is not hard to 
interest, attention, and cooperation with 
so pleasing and important a subject as 
color. 


arous' 
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Telloggis Service for Teachers 


THE Kellogg Company offers the services of its 
Home Economics Department to teachers. This 
department, which is directed by a home eco- 
nomics woman, prepares material with your 
problems especially in mind. 





Types of Service 


Printed pamphlets on normal nutrition, special 
diets and every-day cookery. Recipes for the 
use of cereals. Lecture-demonstrations on diet 
and health, and meal planning. Wall Chart— 
“The Story of Corn and Corn Flakes.” 


(eblogy4 


Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan FOR HEAL [ H 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Makers of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, ALL-BRAN, 
Rice Krispies, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the coffee that lets you sleep. 








in grade or_______§____. Hight School. 
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Informal Objective Tests 
May Be Problematic 


By E.izasBetH Topp 


Department of Home Economics, 
Jniversity of Illinois 


ANY teachers do not use in- 

formal objective tests because 

they believe that such tests can- 
not be used in presenting problematic 
situations. The following examples are 
presented to illustrate the fact that true- 
false and multiple-response tests may 
present problems and thus test judgment 
and reasoning. 

The following items are selected from 
a final test used with tenth grade class 
in clothing and textiles. The exhibits 
referred to in the first three statements 
were garments chosen for the purpose 
and folded and labeled in way 
that pupils could handle them easily and 
quickly as they were passed around the 
class. The exhibits referred to as 24, 
25, 26, 32, 33, 34, were counter cards* 
numbered and placed on the chalk tray 


such a 


at the front of the room. Of course 
the particular garments, accessories, 
counter cards, etc., used had not been 


seen before by the pupils. 

A. Observe the clothing and pictures 
exhibited as you read the following state- 
ments. Mark each true statement with a 
plus (+) to the left of its number. Mark 
each false statement with a minus (—) 
to the left of its number. 

1. The bias binding shown in exhibit 
I is correctly pieced. J 

2. The French seam shown in exhibit 
II is well made. 

3. The fitted facing in exhibit III is 

correctly cut. 

24. The shoes pictured in exhibit 24 
are appropriate for school wear. 

25. The dress pictured in exhibit 25 is 
appropriate for business wear. 

26. The beads (exhibit 30) are appro- 
priate as an accessory for the cos- 
tume shown in exhibit 26. 

32. The dress pictured in exhibit 32 is 
well designed for a round should- 
ered person. 

33. The hat pictured in 33 would prob- 
ably look well on a person with a 
round fat face. 

34. The coat in exhibit 34 would be 
becoming to a short person with 
broad hips. 

The dress worn by the teacher today 

40. is of a color becoming to the wearer 

42. 

43. 


shows informal balance 


represents an analogous’ color 


scheme 
45. has its sleeves well set 
B. Observe the pictures (counter cards) 
* A counter card is a large picture of a dress 
or costume pasted to a stiff card about 16 by 


24 inches and is used at pattern counters in 
stores to advertise new patterns. 





exhibited as you read the following 
statements, and underline the word in 
each parenthesis which makes the state- 
ment true. 

51. The dress in exhibit 20 might well 
be made of (taffeta, georgette, flan- 
nel, linen) 

The dress in exhibit 25 is well 

designed the standpoint of 

(balance, rhythm, proportion, sub- 

ordination ) 

53. In the dress of exhibit 33 rhythm 
is produced by (radiation, repeti- 
tion, transition) 


tn 
iS) 


from 


C. Examine and test the samples given 
you as you read the following statements. 
Underline the word in each parenthesis 
which makes the statement true. 

75. Sample no. 75 is (all wool, part 
wool and part cotton, all cotton) 
77. Sample no. 79 is (rayon, weighted 

silk, pure dye silk) 

80. This (sample no. 80) if 
made into a dress would probably 
(pull at the seams, stretch out of 
shape, not muss much) 

85. This material (sample no. 85) would 
be suitable for use in making (a 
slip, a school dress, a party dress) 


material 


The following items are selected from 
a test used with a 12th grade class in 
Home Management at the completion of 
the unit on House Planning. The exer- 
cises were designed to test the pupils’ 
ability to read plans as well as to judge 
them. The plans referred to in the test 
had been carefully omitted from assign- 
ments and class discussions previous to 
the test. 

Pupils directed to bring their 
texts to the tests and they numbered the 
bedrooms as directed just before the test 


were 


began. 

A. Study the house plan on page 344 of 
your text (Mathews—The House and Its 
Care) to see which of the following 
statements are true and which are false. 
Place a plus (+) in front of each true 
statement and a minus (—) in front of 
each false one. 

1. The shape of the living room is 
good. 

. The door between the dining room 
and kitchen opens only one way. 
7. The kitchen windows are not 

double-hung. 
8. According to housing standards this 
stairway is not satisfactory. 

11. There is a linen closet in the house. 

12. Only two bedrooms have closets. 

13. The dresser is well placed in bed- 

room no. 3. 

14. The bed in no. 3 is better located 

in relation to the windows than is 


ul, 


the one in no. 1. 

The following items are selected from 
a test used with a 10th grade class study- 
ing menu planning. 

A. Study the day’s menus listed on the 
blackboard and judge which of the fol- 
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lowing statements are true and which 
are false. Place a plus (+) before each 
which is true and a minus (—) before 
each which is false. 

1. The foods in the luncheon menu 
represent a pleasing variety of tex- 
tures. 

2. The dinner menu presents a pleas- 
ing combination of colors. 

4. The dinner dessert is too rich for 
the rest of the meal. 

6. The green vegetable planned for 
dinner is considered very appropri- 
ate for use with the meat chosen. 

11. The protein for the day is probably 

sufficient. 

12. The diet provides well for the day’s 

calcium requirement. 

16. As a whole the diet is a relatively 

inexpensive one. 

Such problematic tests may be used 
alone or combined with informational 
They are interesting to work out, 
worth while to give, well liked by pupils, 
and very easy to score. They, of course, 
very careful thought on the 
teacher’s part and her wise selection and 
organization of illustrative material. 

The reader who wishes to try out this 
scheme for testing will find that it is 
well suited to many Home Economics 
objectives. 


tests. 


demand 


A Short Wave Length on 
Colonial and Modern Dress 
(Continued from page 109) 
cleaner. It was hooked to the left side 
at first but was later hung by a stayhook 

to the upper edge of the bodice. 

A cloth called Ferrandine was much 
worn in the Colonial times. It was made 
partly of silk and wool, much like what 
is now called poplin. It was used for 
waistcoats. 

Today there is the jumper or loose 
dress which is probably derived from the 
old Colonial word “jump.” A jump was 
a loose stays or waistcoat used in negligee 
dress. In the Universal Magazine of 
1780 we read: 

Now a shape in neat stays 
now a slattern in jumps. 

I have told you of the articles used in 
my day and have used some of your own 
terms to describe some things which you 
have similiar to those of earlier days. 
But now I want to tell you of something 
for which you do not have a substitute. 
Did any of you ladies ever go out and 
use a “bosom bottle” as part of your 
costume? There, I have puzzled you. In 
the stomacher of a dress was worn a 
small, flat glass, which was filled with 
water, and the stems of flowers were 
placed in it! And now I am finished with 
my tale. Mike is looking as if he were 
tired of listening to an old dress talk, so 
I am leaving you to go back to my 
trunk. Goodnight. 

Station O L D signing off. 
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Put SCIENCE 


in the 


fee Pot 


and pour a better 
beverage out! 


THERE ARE so many methods of making coffee — almost as many 
as there are textbooks and teachers of home economics! Even 
though they may vary only slightly, most of them are based on 
tradition or on personal experiment and preference. What, then, 
is the one best way of brewing coffee—which produces the most 
richly flavored and aromatic beverage? 

To answer that question, Prof. S. C. Prescott, Head of the 
Department of Biology and Public Health of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, conducted an exhaustive research. A thor- 
ough review of all existing literature on coffee, along with hundreds 
and hundreds of laboratory tests, produced a great mass of interest- 
ing material. Edited and condensed by the late Helen Louise John- 
son, well-known home economics expert, the results of the investiga- 
tion have been published in a 38-page booklet called ‘Scientific 
Coffee Brewing.” 

The booklet includes a complete analysis of the chemical compo- 
sition of coffee and its physiological effects, information on the best 
way to buy it and a detailed study of the one correct method of 
brewing as indicated by scientific data. You'll find the booklet well 
worth while. It assures you genuinely good coffee—always. Mail 
the coupon below for a free copy. 


BrRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 


Name 






Address_ 
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Reviews of Current Books and Pamphlets 


“The Diagnosis of Health,” by William 


R. P. Emerson, A.B., M.D.; pp. 272; 
D. Appleton & Company, New York; 
$3.00. 


HE movement to promote health and 

prevent disease is established in the 
medical world. Dr. Emerson’s book on 
diagnosing health is timely; it will no 
doubt have a stimulating effect on this 
movement. 

In the preface he calls attention to the 
universally casual attitude toward health 
and prevalent habit of giving, or taking, 
advice on health matters from those in 
no way fitted to speak with authority on 
this subject. Several instances are cited 
to show the effective results with groups 
of students (during growth period) 


through correct health diagnosis and 
proper follow-up work. 
The text is in three divisions. The 


first treats of the rating of health, how 
to recognize the signs in one’s self or in 
others, essentials of health, proper use 
of weight tables and other factors neces- 
sary for the development of intelligence 
in establishing health habits. 

The second division deals with organi- 
zation and procedure of nutrition classes 
The 
and 
Consideration is 


in elementary schools and colleges. 
importance of 
food habits is stressed. 


over-fatigue, sleep 
given to such special matters as health 
training for athletic teams and for the 
community. 

The final division is devoted to group 
studies and case studies. 

Dr. Emerson has compiled a helpful 
hand book for one who is in charge of 
the health work in schools or other or- 
ganizations, or for the individual wishing 
to direct his own health development. 

Lutu G. Graves. 

“The Science of Nutrition Simplified,” 
by D. D. Rosewarne, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.) pp. 314; the C. V. 
Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo. $3.50. 


N his the author states 
that his purpose throughout this book 


introduction 


has been to present the subject of nutri- 
tion in and the clearest 

He has succeeded well 
His statement that with 
all the boasted development in modern 
science little guidance has been given in 
the matter of every day diet, may be true 
in England, but in the United States the 
complaint is rather that too much guid- 
ance is given. 


simple terms 
possible manner. 
in doing this. 


However, he strikes a vital 
truth in saying that though physiologists 
and biochemists have carefully traced the 
process of digestion, determined the exact 
composition of practically every food 


stuff, discovered vitamins and insulin and 





things, 
about 


commendable 
have very little to 
the daily food. Thus we come again to 
the point made by Dr. Emerson that the 
superabundance of material on this sub- 
ject which is available to us is not from 
authentic sources. 


done many other 


scientists say 


The requirement of the body for each 
food element is discussed, a chapter de- 
voted element; the 
classification of foods and their function; 
the planning and calculation of special 
diets, and a chapter on preparation and 
cooking of food. Said chapter being 
unique in books on nutrition. 


to each customary 


A table of food values and bibliography 
presented less formally than we 
usually find them. For that reason they 
may be more readily comprehended by 
the non-scientific mind. 

The subject matter material 
necessary for understanding of principles 
of nutrition by the layman. It is classi- 
fied in a logical way and written in a 
readable manner. The British viewpoint 
is manifest throughout. This will furnish 
to the British reader much the same kind 
of help that Dr. Emerson’s book will 
give to the American reader. 


are 


covers 


Lutu G. GRAVES. 


“The Gourmets’ Almanac,’ by Allan 
Ross MacDougall; published by Covici- 
Friede, New York; 1930; $4.00; illus. 


{ fae is one of the most delightful 
books on food you are likely to come 
across in many a day. Those who want 
good reading, interesting tales, exotic and 
delicious suggestions for “feast days and 
fast days” and delightful illustrations will 
do well to seek them here. The book is 
not a cook book in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but as the author describes it, 
is an “almanac, wherein is set down, 
month by month, recipes for strange and 
exotic dishes with divers considerations 
anent the cooking and the eating thereof, 
together with the feast days and the fast 
days, and many proverbs from many 
lands, also, the words and music of such 
old-fashioned should be sung 
by all proud and lusty fellows. To all 
this is appended a garland for gourmets, 
with fancies and 
literary blossoms culled the most 
noble writers of all the ages.” You will 
enjoy the quaint sayings, the descriptions 
of and recipes for such savory dishes as 
real Bouillabaise, Headless Larks, Rad- 
ishes with Anchovy Sauce, Chicken 
Creamed and Paprikaed in the Hungarian 
Manner! By all means add the book to 
your collection—you'll never regret it. 


songs as 


many quaint 
from 


tressed 





“Costume Throughout the Ages,’ by 
Mary Evans, A.M.; published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co.; New York; 1930; $3.50; 
ellus. 


HIS is a book that is sure to be of 

interest to all students of costume 
design and clothing. It is well written, 
and contains in addition to a frontispiece 
in color, 210 illustrations, as well as an 
historical table as a guide for the history 
of costume, an excellent classified biblio- 
graphy, and a group of topics for class 
discussion. The subject matter is divided 
into two parts, the first dealing with the 
historic development of dress through the 
ages—the ancients, the French, English 
and Americans; part two has to do with 
the national costumes in Europe, northern 
Africa, Asia and the western world—the 
Eskimos, Mexicans and Indians of North 
and South America. The close associa- 
tion of dress with art, literature and 
religion is shown, as well as the effect of 
social, political, economic and geographic 
conditions. 


“Overcoming Food Dislikes: A Study 
with Evaporated Milk,” by Martha 
Hollinger and Lydia J. Roberts; reprinted 
from Journal of Home Economics. Vol. 
21. No. 12. December, 1929. Department 
of Home Economics, University of 
Chicago. 


NDER Doctor Roberts’ direction a 
U study was made of the possibility of 
using diluted evaporated milk as a drink. 
Realizing the importance of this form of 
milk nutritionally, it seemed desirable to 
find out how acceptable it would prove 
to be when given to children and older 
people. The following passages are quoted 
from the paper. 

“Tt is obvious that there would be no 
great problem in using evaporated milk 
as a beverage in these groups since 84 
per cent of the 205 children accepted it 
on first trial. The ease with which 
the adults in this study changed their 
attitudes toward evaporated milk, how- 
ever, indicates that prejudice can be over- 
come at any age, provided the individual 
really desires to do so.” 


“A Food Preparation Study,’ by 
Dorothy E. Shank, M.A.; Bulletin No. 
35; Research Department, American 
Stove Co. 

A report of a food study for the pur- 
determining whether certain 
methods of work are more time and labor 
saving than others. 


pose of 


“Foods and Nutrition,” Publications of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
DAG. 
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Recent Books 


of Interest to Home Economics Teachers 


Food and Nutrition 
A Book of Hors d’Oeuvres 
Lucy G. Allen. 
Card Index System of Cookery 


Helen I. Borrowman. 2.00 
Cards with index and metal container. 


th? 
—_ 
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Choice Candy Recipes 


Lucy G, Allen. $2.00 

Choice Recipes for Clever Cooks 
Lucy G. Allen. $2.00 
Good material for advanced cookery 
classes. 


Elementary Home Economics 


Mary L. Matthews. $1.40 
Foods and Home Making 
Carlotta Greer. $1.80 


A good book for junior and _ senior 
high schools. Questions and suggested 
problems are given at the end of each 
chapter. 

Food Study for High Schools 
Mabel Wellman. $1.50 


Food. Its Preparation and Plan- 
ning 
Mabel Wellman. $1.40 


new edition, rewritten from the 
author’s earlier book. 


Food Purchasing for the Home 
Ruetta Day Blinks and Willetta 
Moore. $3.00 
Good as reference material for advanced 
high school students, 

Food, a aor and Vitamin 
R. A. Plummer and Violet 
Banh $1.20 


Junior Food and Clothing 
Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop- 
kins. $1.60 
Excellent for junior high school classes. 


Marketing and Housework Manual 
S. Agnes Donham. $2.00 
New edition with illustrations and ex- 
cellent charts. 


Nutrition 
Walter Eddy. $2.50 
Describes the problem of nutrition in 
clear and simple language. A _ good 


book for high school students. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease 
Lenna Cooper, Edith Barber and 
Helen S. Mitchell. $3.50 
A good reference book for older high 
school students, simply written and 
interesting. Primarily intended as a 
text-book for nurses. 


Newer Knowledge of Nutrition 
E. V. McCollum and N. Sim- 


monds. $4.25 
Reference for teachers and older stu- 
ents. 

Patty Pans 
Florence La Ganke. $1.75 


Good for elementary cooking classes. 
Written in almost story form. 


Seven Hundred Sandwiches 
Florence A. Cowles. $1.75 
A well classified recipe book for mak 
ing every type of sandwich. Especially 
good for cafeteria or lunch room work, 
though recipes are not written in large 
quantity. 


The Most Nearly Perfect Food 


Samuel J. Crumbine and James 


Tobey. $2.50 
A well written and interesting book 
about milk. Should be a_ good text 


book for high school students. 


Table Service and Decoration 
Lilian M. Gunn $1.50 
Good for general foods classes. 


Table Service 
Lucy G. Allen. $1.75 
Revised, illustrated edition. 


Clothing and Textiles 
Art in Home and Clothing 


Trilling & Williams. $1.96 
A Century of Fashion. ; 
Jean Philippe Worth. $7.50 
The history of the house of Worth, 
written by a son of the founder. In 


addition to being a biography, the book 
is a good history of style and materials. 


Clothing for Women 
Laura I. Baldt. $3.00 


Elements of Costume Design 
Marie Downs and_ Florence 
O’ Leary. 88 cents 
A book for high school students. Ex- 
ercises are given at the close of each 
chapter. 

The Fundamentals of Sewing 
Carrie C. Ingalls. $1.60 
For junior high school work or vaca- 
tional classes. 


The Sewing Book 


Blanche E, Hyde. $2.50 
Textile Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics 
Helen A. Bray. $2.50 
Economics of Fashion 
Paul H. Nystrom. $6.00 


Health and Hygiene 


Eat and Be Happy ; 
Josiah Oldfield, M.D. $1.50 
An interestingly written little book that 
should be useful to supplement health 
talks and lessons. 

Health Essentials 
Aldress, <Aldinger and  Gold- 
berger. $1.60 

Health Science and Health Educa- 

tion 

Alfred Buice. $3.00 
Excellent reference material for teachers 
or for college students. 

Home Care of the Sick 
Norma Selbert. $1.00 


Good and non-technical. 


Improvised Equipment in_ the 
Home Care of the Sick 

Lyla Olson. $1.25 
Science and the Way to Health 

J. Mace Andress and Maude A 


Brown. $1.00 
Topical Sources for Personal Hy- 
giene 

Jesse F. Williams. $1.00 


Textbook of Chemistry for Nurses 
and Students of Home Economics 
Annie L. MacLeod $2.50 


Home Management 


Junior Home Problems 


Kate Kinyon and Thomas Hop 

kins, $1.00 

Junior high school text or reference 
Problems of the Family 

Willystine Goodsell $3.50 
Feeding the Family 

Mary Swartz Ros« $5.00 


A new edition of this book with attra 
tive colored illustrations. 

Problems in Home Living 
Margaret Justin and Lucile Rust. 


$2. 00 
Social Aspects of Homemaking 
Willie M. Bomar $1.28 
Good for junior high school class 
The Shopping Book 
William H. Baldwin. $2.50 


Good helpful information for the hop- 
per in general and an aid in developing 
judgments in buying. 


The Farmer’s Standard of Living 


E. L. Kirkpatrick $2.00 
A well written and interesting book 
based on six years of scientific study 
of family living. Excellent reference 


material. 


Child Development 


Care and Training of a 
Helen C. Goodspeed and Emma 
Johnson. $1.80 

Child Guidance 
Smiley Blanton, M.D., and Mar 


garet G. Blanton. $2.25 
Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child 

Douglas A. Thom. $2.50 
Feeding the Child from Two to Six 

Marv F. H. Barnes $2.50 


Carefully planned menus giving bal- 


anced diet for the small child. 


If Parents Only Knew 


Elizabeth Cleveland $1.75 
Infancy and Human Growth 

Arnold Cx sell. $3.50 
Training Children 

Win. H. Pyle. $1.75 

A guide to the methods of training 

children. Also has an excellent key 


to the literature on child study 


Any of these books will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of regular prices shown. 
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Evaluating Our Teaching 


(Continued from page 108) 


lems long and complicated in 
She uses. materials 
which are unsuited to children’s ap- 
preciation and beyond the _ possibili- 


too 


comp ysition. 


ties of their environment. 

Point 2. Directs the education in art 
appreciation in such a manner as to 
She forces 
the pupils to express an opinion on 


hamper their enjoyment. 


choice of color or design for room 
or clothing when they have no opin- 
ions on the matter. She directs each 


step in the art problem they are mak- 


ing, telling them exactly what to do. 
Their note books in art expression 
are all just alike because they are 
told just what to put in them. 
Point 3. Students’ artistic expression 
at an average. 

Point 4. Shows skill in promoting 
expression on the _ child’s 
level. Although she encourages free 
expression of their ideas and feel- 
ings, she does not raise the level of 
their expression. If they are wearing 
overdecorated clothing, 
tendency for them to make the same 
kind. They are permitted to create 
at their own rate of speed. 


artistic 


there is a 












For the woman who sews. 





The booklet is particu- 
larly useful for class 
room and demonstration 
purposes. 


free. 


The 


woman who likes to make things. 
For every woman interested in 


Your Copy 


of this 


New Booklet 


is FREE 





EVER before a book quite like this—especially 
“When Woman Sews” contains ideas and 
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suggestions for practical, beautiful and clever things 
to make and trim—dresses, hats, lingerie, children’s 
clothes, bathrobes, curtains, blankets, gifts, novelties, 
etc. Shows not only bias fold tape trimming, but also 
organdy frilling, blanket binding, lingerie ribbons, rick 
rack, etc. Shows new uses and applications of a variety 
of Warren’s sewing specialties that make sewing easy, 
economical, and much more interesting in results. 
Includes latest style information. Fully illustrated, in 
full color, with descriptions which help in making the 
various dresses and articles. For home-sewers, dress- 
makers and every woman interested in style. 24 pages, 
just published. Free! Send for your copy today. 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 
“In Step with Style” 








“When Woman Sews.” 


= MA. THIS COUPON OR WRITE@- OC" ™ 


THE WaArREN FEATHERBONE Co. 
24 Warren Square 
Three Oaks, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 
Send your new and free 24-page Booklet— 





I usually buy dress accessories 


| Serre erre rere ti 
(Name and address of store) 
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VI. 





Point 5. Evidences special skill in 
raising the level of the students’ art 
expression or appreciation without 
hampering their enjoyment. The 
students gradually grow in art ex- 
pression because the teacher gives a 
good model in her own performance. 
She knows the principles of art ex- 
pression as well as child psychology 
and can suggest ways of improving 
the student’s work which means en- 
couragement, increased interest and 
growth. 

Emotional and Spiritual Growth. 
Point 1. Does not know how to help 
pupils grow in emotional adjustment. 
Makes the shy student more self-con- 
scious by characterizing her as stub- 
born instead of helping her in a 
tactful manner to forget self in 
activities which offer opportunity for 
her to express herself. Makes no 
allowance for individual differences. 
Point 2. Does not know how to 
handle the emotional difficulties that 
she recognizes. Shows no ability in 
helping students to develop emotion- 


ally and in ideals of home and 
family life. 
Point 3. Emotional adjustment of 


children at an average. 
Point 4. Students growing in appre- 
ciation and understanding of ideals 
of home and family life. These 
ideals influence conduct. Teacher 
helps students in his emotional rela- 
tionships and correction of errors. 
Point 5. Same as 4 and also has 
special ability in understanding in- 
dividual differences. 

MENTAL GROWTH 


. Growth through creative expression. 


Point 1. Suppresses students’ desire 
for creative expression by dictating 
every step or by promoting projects 
that have little or no interest for the 
pupil. 

Point 2. Puts so much emphasis on 
the finished product that she neglects 
the individual growth of child 
through creative expression. In 
order to have a good product, a 
dress she will be proud of in an 
exhibit, she will do most of the think- 
ing for the pupil and watch each 
step. She permits pupils to specialize 
in one performance instead of ex- 
periencing a variety of problems. The 
girls who can make the best biscuits 
always make them, etc. 

Point 3. Average between 2 and 4. 
Point 4. Pupils are encouraged to 
express themselves freely and to 
experiment, plan and carry out pro- 
jects. They are encouraged to judge 
their own results. 

Point 5. Teacher shows skill in rais- 
ing the level of the students’ per- 
formance. Grades them on_ the 
progress they have made, not merely 
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on the final result. Encourages stu- 
dents to try various problems and 
to enjoy group cooperation. Uses 
self and group criticism skillfully. 


VIII. Growth through problem solving. 


Point 1. There is little or no problem 
solving by pupils. Teacher follows 
routine in teaching without consid- 
eration of individual needs and in- 
terests. 
toward suggestions from pupils for 
new problems. Hastens to cover all 
the ground set out to be covered 
with no time for new _ problems. 
Thrusts her own ideas and personal 
tastes upon the class group in their 
choice of menus, dress patterns and 
decorations. 

Point 2. Inappropriate problems. 
Problems too difficult. She has no 
idea of the ability of her group; for 
example, in clothing construction the 
pupils are lowering their standards 
of appreciation because they are at- 
tempting problems too difficult for 
them to handle. Often problems are 
of little or no interest to the pupils. 
High school girls are discussing 
problems in family relationships for 
which they have no basis for appre- 
ciation or generalizations. 


Suppresses all tendencies 


Point 3. Mid-point between efficiency 
and inefficiency. 

Point 4. Pupils are given perfect 
freedom to meet and solve problems 
which they find and want to solve. 
She leaves students to their own 
Disagreements in the 
laboratory are settled by the students 
with little interference from the 
teacher. Convenient problems are 
the only ones studied. They may 
prove valuable or important but they 
are studied because the pupil has 
easily discovered them. 


solutions. 


Point 5. Teacher evidences skill in 
stimulating students to discover new 
problems and encourages right atti- 
tude toward attacking problems. En- 
courages students to study their 
mistakes in the right attitude. Ar- 
ranges situations so that problems 
arise. 

Interpretation and generalization of 
stimulating experiences. 

Point 1. Environment narrow, limited 
by the four walls of the school room. 
Teacher never visits the homes and 
takes no part in life of community. 
Instruction materials are confined to 
one or two books. 

Point 2. Tries to broaden environ- 
ment but does not select wisely. 
Students are not interested in the 
correlated readings nor _ illustrative 
materials because these are not suit- 
able to their background nor do they 
seem worthwhile. 

Point 3. Mid-point between 2 and 4. 
Point 4. Teacher brings in a variety 


of materials to widen the horizon of lesson. 


the students. Illustrative materials 


are interesting, new and up-to-date. 


Point 5. Teacher has stimulated pu- Point 
pils to bring in new discoveries and and 
interesting materials of instruction. efficient 
Illustrations are well organized and Point 4. 
chosen with discrimination. cient 


X. Laboratory conducive to educationally to 
constructive work. 


inefficiently arranged. Many disputes 
and much confusion arises because 


of bad arrangement of equipment. away 


Teacher complains of present equip- 


ment but makes no effort to utilize Point 
is convenient and efficient, yet at the 


what she has to the best advantage. 


Point 2. Teacher spends a great deal same 


of time getting out supplies for each 


convenient. 
work 
similarity 
Point 1. Laboratory cluttered and tory 
working 
superfluous supplies have been stored 


efficiency. 
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Makes no effort to change 
arrangement so that students could 
get their own supplies. 

Arrangement of equipment 
supplies is neither positively 
nor yet inefficient. 
Arrangement of room effi- 


Students like 


in it. There is a definite 
between the school labora- 


the home kitchen and 


spaces. Unnecessary and 
so they will not interfere with 


Arrangement of laboratory 


has an artistic, cheerful 


atmosphere. 











TO TEST ABSORBENCY IN TOWELS 


One of the most important virtues a towel can 
have is usually taken on faith. As a matter of fact, 
absorbency varies materially in two apparently 
similar towels. 


This was graphically shown by recent tests in 
which small squares of fabric cut from towels of 
equal grades made by leading manufacturers were 
laid carefully on the surface of the water in a large 
glass container. The Cannon towel fabric soaked 
up moisture and sank to the bottom almost at once. 
Other fabrics seemed impervious to water, some 
floating in an almost dry state for as long as ten 
minutes. 


Cannon towels deserve their name for good ser- 
vice. They dry the skin gently, effectively, thirstily. 
Other tests, of value and weight and wear, confirm 
the absorbency test and give just as definite reasons 
for their universal popularity. 


Some interesting facts about towels, from both 
style and hygienic standpoints, are discussed in a 
colorful booklet entitled, “Modern Ideas About 
Towels.” Write for your copy today. ... Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


These are the Cannon towels that captivated Fifth Avenue. 


and modernized designs—with face cloths and bath mats to 


two bright sides—both equally decorative. New colors are 
— Cannon values—39 cents, 


turquoise—guaranteed fast. 





They come in all-over colors 
They have two right sides, 
jade, orchid, peach, rose, 

"cents and more for the face 

towels—at your own store or shop. (Cannon towels may be had in other styles, to suit any taste, 

at prices from 25 cents to $2.50.) 


—=- CANNON TOWELS 





C) WRITE FOR THIS 
O It illustrates in color the mew 
Cannon Mitts, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
Please send me your booklet on modern towels. 
seta under no obligation whatever. 
ABOUT DR ied pin cidaans ce ececasesseneaeatees 
TOVEEMI — Street wn. ccc cece cece cree ce ccnnccccces 


BOOKLET 


reversible Cannon towels. 


New York City. t Pp-2 


This request places me 
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MODERN HOME ECONOMICS 


LMOST every day we hear of some 
A rather unusual, or at least out of 
the ordinary activity in connection with 
home economics work. Progressive teach- 
that in keep the 
students’ interest alive, teaching must be 


ers realize order to 
in terms of every day living, and situa- 
tions must be provided for pupil activity 
that 
tions that are of genuine personal interest. 


What 


nomics in your school and community a 


involve problems, demanding solu- 
are you doing to make home eco- 


live and vital subject? 


Classes for boys in sewing and cooking, 


in home management and even in child 


care are no longer novelties. In a 
recent address at a conference’ on 
home economics and homemaking that 


was held in connection with the dedica- 


tion of the new School of Education 
building at New York University, Mr. 
Robert FE. Simon of the United Parent 


Association urged that training in home- 
making for boys be made a part of the 
school curriculum. In some communities 
this is already a part of the required 
training for both boys and girls. 

A notice came to us a short while ago 
telling of a class in California that has 
won the cooperation of one of the shops 
in the town where each week a student 





is allowed to select a dress, hat, clothes, 
purse and costume jewelry. A window 
dresser from the shop takes the clothes 
to the school and arranges them for dis- 
play in the home economics department. 
Each display includes a card giving the 
price for each article and the total cost. 
Such a plan should be possible in many 
places and offers fine opportunities for 
quality, suitability, 


class discussion of 


good taste, cost, etc. 

The department of a 
junior high school in New York State 
recently organized a department of home- 


homemaking 


making in one of the local weekly news- 
full 


column in the paper and it is made up 


papers. This department covers a 
of all kinds of material dealing with the 
home and of interest to the homemaker. 
The students collect the material, test any 
recipes given, suggest menus, write articles 
on home decoration, ete. 

There is a high school in New York 
State where a teacher has succeeded in 
a rather novel way in making house clean- 
ing vital 
program. 


her class 
In doing this she enlisted the 


lessons a part of 
services of the women of her community 
by persuading them to open their homes 
There 


were class discussions on cleaning pro- 


to the girls as practice places. 


cedures before the girls went out into 


the homes and lessons were given in 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
cleaning the foods and clothing labora- 
tories for experience. Each girl, when she 
went to a home, was given a definite 
each tackled her job 


assignment and 


enthusiastically. 


Another fine example of community 
cooperation is shown in a town where the 
girls of the home economics department 
are working with the successful manager 
of a large boarding house, learning her 
methods in meal planning and preparation 
and in turn giving her any new ideas and 
helps they have developed. 

food 


from 


the 
classes bring supplies and dishes 


In Kalamazoo the girls in 


home so that they may cook family size 
recipes and take the products home with 
them. This, of course, reduces the cost 
of operation for the school and it gives 
the girls experience in family cooking and 
rouses family interest and discussion in 
the work of the school. 

These are only a very few of the many 
interesting ways in which modern teach- 
ers are helping fit their students to meet 
life situations and to develop the right 
attitudes that will enable them to solve 
similar problems as they meet them. We 
want to know more of what is being done 
along these lines in order that we may 
make PracticAL HoMe Economics more 
valuable as a practical publication. Won't 
you pass on any information you have? 
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COLLECTION OF 18 
PLAYS, INCLUDING: 
The Awakening of Amy Brant 
Pageant of the Home 
Mary M. Buckley 
How It All Began 
Ethel Sunderland 
A Day in Happytown 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Food Fairies’ Party 
Edna Schaeffer 
Take Our Advice 
Florence Harris 


_s 


They are now in book 
144 pages, 53x 8. 
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Just Published 
“Plays with a Purpose” 


N interesting collection of plays of various 
ISconomics 

demonstrate class work, present in assembly 
programs, or for exhibition purposes. 


lengths for Home 


Home Lconomics teachers 


success in schools. 


form in an attractive and substantial board binding, 
$1.50, including postage. 


Practical Home Economics 


will 
delightful as well as practical. 
written by teachers and pupils, and used with great 
Most of them have appeared in 
Practical Home [:conomics, and the constant demand 
for back issues exhausted the supply. A copy should 
be in every Home [Economics Department. 


WN 


classes to 


find these plays 
They have been 
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Health Requirements for the 
Great Contest—Living 
(Continued from page 112) 
to choose a material that is light in weight 
and easily laundered. There are so many 
materials that answer these requirements 
that all beds should be attractive. The 
bedspread should be large enough to 
hang over at the sides and cover the 
springs as well as cover the bedding and 

reach easily to the head of the bed. 

Choosing the furnishings is usually a 
pleasant task for there are so many 
attractive styles of furniture for one’s 
bedroom. There are also many attractive 
ways of refinishing and arranging older 
furniture, shown in all our modern home 
magazines. There are a few points of 
consideration which are well to remember 
in choosing bedroom furnishings. Choose 
styles that are simple, durable, comfor- 
table and attractive. These points insure 
furniture that is easy to clean and care 
for, economical and enjoyable. This type 
of furniture rests both body and mind 
and surely these points make a bedroom 
more healthful. 

The bedroom to be truly attractive de- 
pends not alone on the style and the 
points just mentioned. It should at all 
times be absolutely clean, orderly and 
well ventilated. 

Since one spends so much time in bed, 
the position during sleep is also extremely 


important. No muscular effort is required 
to hold the body in good posture while 
sleeping, so there is no reason why one 
should not lie in a position that helps the 
body generate new energy for body 
activities and rebuilding body tissues. 
Since bad posture while standing and sit- 
ting cramps the chest, crowds abdominal 
organs, and leads in time to deformi- 
ties, it is logical that bad posture during 
sleep will cause the same amount of harm. 
Regardless of one’s position, whether one 
lies on either side, the back, or the face, 
the spine should be straight and the chest 
expanded. This enables the heart, lungs 
and abdominal organs to continue their 
action unhampered. If these organs are 
cramped by lying in a curled-up position, 
one’s rest is not as sound or refreshing. 

Many people assume these positions in 
order to keep warm, so it is well to 
remember the points mentioned previously 
regarding the choice of bedding. 

There is no need of any pillow when 
sleeping. If one is used at all, it should 
be small, and only used when lying on the 
side. 

The bed coverings should be arranged 
so they come up high enough at the top 
to tuck in warmly about the neck. 

Wise athletes when preparing for 
athletic competition make it a rule to get 
enough sleep and rest each night. This 
rest after the daily grind refreshes their 
nerves and fits them for the next day’s 
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Va Increasingly Popular \ 


TEXTILE FIBERS, 
YARNS, AND FABRICS 


By HELEN A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 








fessor of Textiles and Clothing, 
Texas State College for Women. 
This concise and clearly written 
discussion presents all the informa- 
tion required for an_ intelligent 
selection, purchase, and use of 
textiles. Octavo, 236 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $2.50. 


THE SEWING BOOK 


By Biancue E. Hype, clothing 
specialist, Colorado Agricultural 
College. A practical study of ma- 
terials and processes presented in 
a teachable form, profusely illus- 
trated. Octavo, 348 pages. Price, 
$2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 


\ 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago WA 




















activities. Let us try to fit ourselves in 
the same wise way for our contest of 
living and go out each day thoroughly 
refreshed, to combat whatever problems 
may arise to test our skill and endurance. 








FASHION SAYS “CROCHET” 


This folder — sent free — shows 


you the new forms 


in which an old art has returned to favor. 


be dainty crocheted edges are 


the finishes favored by Paris for 
collar and sleeve trimmings on the 
loveliest of the new dresses. They 
are smart, too, for lingerie, children’s 
clothes, luncheon sets, pillow cases, 
towels. 

Out of hundreds of designs, four- 
teen novel, easy-to-do crochet edges 
have been selected, each for a purpose. 
They come to you in this attractive 


folder, clearly illustrated, with step 


by step instructions. 


[Masy-to-Do 


Crochet 


Instruction Folders FREE 


We shall be glad to send you with 
our compliments a sufficient quantity 
of these folders so that you may have 
one for the girls in your classes. They 
will be glad to have these simple di- 
rections for doing the new, attractive 
crochet finishes at school or at home. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 881 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me 


ee 
County 


Position 





copies of the folder “ Easy-to-do Crochet Edges.” 
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An Experiment in Pre-Parental Education 


(Continued from page 103) 


meal-time, received due 
consideration. A total score of 94 points 
was possible. The highest score attained 
was 88, and the lowest, 40. The mean 
was 65 points and the mode, 73. 


disturbance at 


Although a study of conditions more 
remote in time would be necessary before 
even tentative conclusions could be drawn, 
a practical survey shows that not a few 
of the students are using their out-of- 
school time for “jobs” immediately con- 
nected with the care of children; three 
have decided to enter the children’s hos- 
pital for training; five have been accepted 
as cadets in the Nursery School; and the 
rest are observing and studying the home 
conditions of children, either in their own 
homes or in the home of relatives or 
friends, in a critical, analytical, sympa- 
thetic way. Their reports, both oral and 
written, show an increasingly searching 
attitude, both toward subject matter, and 
toward the meaning of behavior and 
development of children. If 
ditions may be taken as significant, pre- 
parental education may not be a prepara- 
tion for a vague and distant future; it 
may be a focusing of activities with chil- 
dren which otherwise would be random 


these con- 


or “capricious.” The present interest of 
the classes in the best elements of nursery 
school procedure, carried voluntarily into 
their own practices away from the school, 
would seem to point toward an enlight- 
ened understanding of developmental 
processes, for present as well as for 
future use; more specific knowledge of 
conditions that are right for the growth 
of children, physically, mentally, 
tionally, and socially; and an intelligent 
desire to provide these conditions in 
If theory and prac- 
tice in so-called pre-parental courses 
appear as the pattern for individual 
practice at home or “on the job,” the 
learning may be real learning “by doing 
and experiencing.” And in perefecting 
the through the 
gained by increasing the number of these 
pre-parental courses, the ideal which has 
been so ably expressed in The Child’s 
Bill of Rights 
fulfillment. 


emo- 


every way possible. 


pattern experiences 


will come nearer the 


+ Arnold 
Growth.” 


tIn a smaller, unselected group comprising 
one mother, one medical student, several college 
students, and several High School students, 
where the same test was used, the measure of 
spread was 87-40. 


Gesell, “Infancy and Human 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Boys Take Home Economics 
(Continued from page 111) 
them for the first time, to the fact that 
men have style books and that periodical 
literature of this type is published. This 
aroused their interest in the study of the 
fundamental principles of design as ap- 
plied to men’s clothing selection, which in 
turn led to a study of textiles and identi- 
fication of materials used in men’s cloth- 
ing and to some extent in the household. 

Had you seen the diligent manner in 
which they prepared good things to eat 
you would be convinced that by the end 
of the course you would be able to hire 
any one of the sixteen boys. 

The course in foods was very broad 
and basic in its material. The boys were 
taught the value of a balanced diet and 
how to balance a diet, also how to select 
a well-balanced meal from menus of 
restaurants. The embryo chef learned to 
plan and serve breakfasts, luncheons and 
dinners. A meal well prepared and well 
served needs but one finishing touch. This 
was provided in a course on table eti- 
quette. Budgeting was included so that 
the family funds would be effectively and 
efficiently apporticned. 

We feel that the boys have appreciated 
and derived benefit from this course and 
suggest that it be in the curriculum of 
other high schools. 
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WRIGHT'S 5 FOLD > 
5 


BIAS FOLD TAPe ow (5 


It turns itselj 


Fast Stripe 


No 5] 


For The 


Sewing Teacher 


: 

More work in less time can be accomplished in the sewing | 
period when Wright’s Bias Fold Tape is used. It is cut, 
seamed and creased, ready for the problems of finishing | 
| 


and decoration. 


WRIGHT’S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


| 
Wright's Bias Fold Tape is cut on a true bias, and in the | 
making the full elasticity is retained. It is made of nain- | 
sook, percale, lawn and silk, all guaranteed wash fast, in 
widths ranging from one quarter inch to one inch. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., 
Department E, Orange, N. J. 


I would like very much to have one of your sample cards, a sewing book and leaflets A and 


C on how Bias Fold Tape is made and used. 


chit) Deeeeeehbesesthabchhaesdbasaheastsbabounesoens 


Address..... SED DUD As de 516045050 46000008ENES 45550050 0000% 


Teacher of.. 



























; Here the guest ay. L 
steamer chair and enjoy the invigorating salt 
air and sunshine. 


From $7.00 a Day American Plan 
or $4.00 a Day European Plan 











Atlantic City’s 
Beautiful New Fireproof Hotel 





may recline in a 








C. V. Meeks 
Managing Director 
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DENVER—AND THE 
A. H. E. A. CONVENTION 


UMMER vacation! Those two 

magic words which keep the hearts 

of a teacher singing even when 
everything seems to go wrong! 

All home economics workers uncon- 
sciously consider the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 
before making final plans for the summer. 
This year Colorado beckons joyously to 
all who would combine a summer of 
scenic travel in “America’s Switzerland” 
with professional contacts and_ possibly 
graduate work. 

Denver, the Queen City of the Plains, 
nestled at the foot of Mount Evans and 
almost in the shadow of Pike’s Peak is 
offering its well-known western hospitality 
and its matchless summer climate, June 
24 to 28, for all who plan to attend the 
American Home Economics Association. 

3efore or after the big meeting all will 
want to play in the inviting Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. The famous Circle Trip out 
of Denver can be made in less than ten 
days. One night and one day out of 
Denver brings one to Durango, the metro- 
polis of Southwestern Colorado. 

From the sunny southwest, rich in 
Indian lore and echoes of the life of the 
cliff dweller in Mesa Verde National Park, 
over the famous Million Dollar Highway 


winding through the colorful, snow-capped 
peaks of Ouray and Telluride, which hide 
mines of unknown wealth, dropping down 
into lower altitudes of Delta and Grand 
Junction where luscious fruits ripen, then 
up once more over Tennessee Pass via 
the famous Royal George into the Pike’s 
Peak Playground and into Denver—that’s 
the Circle trip. 

For those who would reach the heights 
ana forget wordly care, this trip offers 
all diac can be found in the mountains of 
Eurepe. Best of all, it is not necessary 
to hike unless one wishes to do so, as 
trains and busses climb carefully up the 
backtone of the Continent almost before 
the passengers are aware of their lofty 
position. There at the top of the universe 
they look down upon Colorado’s moun- 
tain ranges, her rivers, lakes and fertile 
tields, her mines and her livestock ranges, 
forgetting all except the joy of being 
alive. 

What about clothes? 
enticing climbs offered in Mesa Verde 
National Park, one would not need 
trousers or knickers on this circle trip. 


Except for the 


Ordinary sport clothes with a coat will 
suffice. The Western Slope, or that sec- 
tion of Colorado lying west of the Con- 
tinental Divide, offers warmer weather 
than that to be found in the Pikes Peak 
region. 
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For those who have never ridden on 
a narrow gauge train the trip from Ala- 
mosa to Durango via Cumbres Pass 
(lunch at Chalma, New Mexico) will be 
a welcome novelty. Before boarding this 
unique train one has two hours in Ala- 
mosa for breakfast and scenery. Maude 
Sheridan, nationally known extension 
worker, offers a marvelous breakfast at 
her Wild Duck Tea Room—that bit of 
old Normandy in Alamosa. The Sangre 
de Cristos range, surrounding the San 
Luis Valley, provides the scenery. 

Aside from this Circle Trip, the Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Northern 
Colorado, provides scenery comparable to 
that of the Swiss Alps, horseback riding, 
hiking, fishing or complete rest. 

The University of Colorado and her 
colleges offer attractive environment for 
those who would linger longer and pur- 
sue yraduate work. 
the 
dust of the many who have already 


ite who hesitates will be lost i 


planned to drive their cars to Denver. 
Let no one hesitate. America’s great play- 
ground is waiting to give all home eco- 
nomics workers that one summer which 
will stand out in the years to come as a 
vacation of play, of rest, of study and 
of happy friendships made out in that 
mile-high land of health and handclasps. 


Publicity Committee—A. H. E. A 











Dix-Make 


UNIFORMS 








SMA RT---yet practical 


A number of new models, especially adapted for use 
in class-room and home, have just been designed. 
They are now for sale at leading department stores 
priced from $1.95 to $3.00. Write Dept. E4 for illus- 
trated booklet showing the new line of Di-Ma uniforms. 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 
New York City 


141 Madison Avenue 














Model 695. Made of 
white broadcloth with 
short sleeves and 
turn-back cuff. Sizes 
14 to 46. 


Price, $3.00. 





The Part Dyes Play 
in Home Eeonomies 


Chapters on color harmonies, adapting colors 
to complexions, fabric painting, batik, ete. 
Fully illustrated in colors. Your copy is waiting. 
Clip and mail the coupon now. 


—Diamona Dyes—— 


Burlington, Vermont 


Please send “Color Craft’? FREE. 








Told as interestingly as 
a mystery story in this 
book, sent 


FREE 


To Teachers of ART, 
COSTUME DESIGN, 
SEWING, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 














































































a Savs — 


“The world owes a living only to the 
man who earns it, hence a lot of people 
are getting head over heels in debt.” 


If by the quality of our product and the service we 
give you, we do not earn the right to ask for your 
business, we have no right to expect it. The unusual 
fine quality of our 


KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
AND WAXED PAPERS 


we feel gives us this right. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


TEACHERS AND Housewives: Please write for interesting samples—papers for the refrigerator, cooking and general home use. 
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Free to Home Economics teachers— 
these 12 helpful Manuals: 


No. 1—Frying Facts. 

No. 2—Perfect Pies. 

No. 3—Manual of Cakes. 

No. 4—Quick Breads—Quickly Made. 
No. 5—Desserts. 

No. 6—Soups and Sauces. 

No. 7—Candies and Confections. 
No. 8—Cheese and Eggs. 

No. 9—Yeast Breads. 

No. 10—School Lunches. 

No. 11—Fish and Meat. Dishes. 
No. 12—Vegetable Cookery. 


The “Manual of Cookery” consists of the 
twelve booklets listed above. It is an authori- 
tative, helpful, educational project prepared by 
the makers of Crisco, the purely vegetable 
shortening and cooking fat. A free copy of the 
Manual is yours for the asking and additional 
copies may be had for use as demonstration 
manuals or collateral text-books. Mail the 
coupon below. 


Procter & GAmnBLe Co., Dept. V-430 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of the “Manual of Cookery.” 


Name ... LES PERLE SS TEE TPT ELS PETE PERT ee oi 


ee re ee rr j 04600 00.0800 0 209 605906 0.20 020000045068 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 


Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Featuring 


Premium 
Silverleaf 


Brookfield 





= 











ELIABLE old names these, in the 
guide-books of more than one 
generation of good cooks! Consumers 
know that the products sold under 
these brands are always good. They 
are regarded as standards of quality. 


Premium 
Hams Bacon 
Frankfurts Oleomargarine 
vv 
Brookfield 
Eggs Butter 
Cheese Chickens 
Pork Sausage 
we 
Silverleaf 
Lard 


Swift & Company 




































ORANGE CHARLOTTE 


Apologies 
are taboo...in the 
practice tea room 


ACULTY members invited to lunch...the prog- 
ress made during the term demonstrated in a one- 
period class . . . certainly no time for failures. 

If Royal Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert is used, 
there is no need to say, ‘‘I’m sorry, but the dessert is 
not ready.” This new food discovery sets perfectly in 
half the time you have heretofore allowed. 

In fact, with modern refrigeration, attractive Royal 
Gelatin desserts are just a matter of minutes. And 
more elaborate soufflés and charlottes can be un- 
moulded in Jess than half the ordinary time. 

Try this delightful new Royal Gelatin Dessert. 
You'll have no failures—and no apologies! 


ORANGE CHARLOTTE 


1 pkg. Royal Lemon Gelatin Dessert 2 tablespoons sugar 


1 cup boiling water 1 cup orange juice 

1% teaspoon salt pulp from 2 oranges, well drained 
1 cup cream, whipped 

Dissolve Royal Gelatin Dessert in boiling water; add salt 


and sugar; add orange juice. Chill until it begins to thicken, 
then beat with rotary egg beater until very frothy. Fold in 
f-uit and wh’pped c-eam. Mould and chill. Serves 10. 






FREE! “14 New Gelatin Desserts’’—a booklet 


of delicious, time-saving recipes 











ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
ko t o. S.andard Bran Inc. 
Dept. G-163 

595 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














Please send my cory of “14 New 
G.latin Desserts.” 


Name - 


In the red box— the same 
color as the Royal Baking 
Powder can. For making 

see directions on package. 


Address 


City. 
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Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturér, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 





Warren’s 
Free Sewing Service 

Especially interesting process card for 
fast color bias fold tape, showing 
process of manufacturing from lint 
cotton to finished product. Also in- 
cludes Bias Fold Tape color chart, 
specimen package and leaflet suggesting 
many practical and interesting uses for 
“Warren’s” Bias Fold Tape. 

Free upon request. 
Educational Department 
WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to make dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 1976—How to make Children’s 
Clothes. (Price 10c to pupils). 
Form 2013—How to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—Test Chart—No. 66 
Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanisum of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Educational Department 


149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Fruitland Cookery 


Successor to 


Sunland Cookery 


issued every month during the school 
year. Contains historical data, lesson 
material and recipes. More than 9,000 
Home Economics teachers and Home 
Demonstration Agents depend upon 
this bulletin for dried fruit cookery 
and data. Free upon request to 
CALIFORNIA DRIED FRUIT 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
1 Drumm St. San Francisco, Calif. 








“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 
A 24-page booklet presenting this sub 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 








“The Art of Making Bread” 


Beautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
ing every step in bread-making. Also 
Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 
of a Course in Bread Making. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 

















Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald S. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
Freeport, New York 


2450 Grove St. 








Back Copies Wanted 
Entire Year 1924 


The American Food Journal and 


Food and Health Education 


February, 1929 
Practical Home Economics 











For Cooking, Baby Feeding 
and Every Household Purpose 
CARNATION MILK 


UNSWEETENED—EVAPORATED 
“from Contented Cows” 

















BBOTT CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, 
WESTERN STATES 
TEACHER’S AGENCY 
ears 

More calls for Home 

Economics teachers 

than we can fill. 
Principals, Superintendents, Teachers 
for Grades, High Schools and Colleges. 


201 MOORE & TURNER BLDG. 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 











MOUTH HYGIENE 
for School Children 


A booklet written by 
ALFRED C. FONES, D.D.S 


Director, Division of Dental Hygiene, 
Board of Education, Bridgeport, Conn. 


This thirty-two page booklet was 
written especially to help teachers 
present attractively the care of 
the teeth, with a careful explana- 
tion of the principles of dental 
hygiene. It also contains a tooth 
brush drill adapted to school 
purposes. 


Price 25 Cents 
Discount for quantities 


LAKESIDE PUBL'SHING CO. 
468 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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